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Difterences of opinion, and conflicts in consequence 
of such differences, are not to be deplored as an un- 
mixed evil. There is no sure progress of truth ex- 
cept through differences and conflicts. It is a vener- 
able maxim that “no storm is so pernicious as a 
calm, and no enemy is so dangerous as having 
none.” There is no cause for despondency in the 
mere fact that the friends of truth are in sharp con- 
flict at eny crisis hour in the world’s history. 


Our influence is even more a result of what we are 
than of what we do. Our best efforts in behalf of a 
good cause amount to but little, unless we have a 
character to back them ; and if we have a character, 
our efforts in any right direction are many-fulded. 
It is very proper for us to do the best we can in an 
emergency, in furtherance of a cause that deserves 
our endeavors ; but if we would be efficient in an 
emergency, we must prepare for it by being as we 
ought to be at all times. 


The Lord loveth atheerful giver, and also a cheer- 
ful worker. Ruskin says, “ We are not sent into this 
world to do anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts.” God’s true service is never achieved through 
a dull, contented routine, which knows nothing of 
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.| which moves his soul. 


enthusiasm and feels no inspiration. That service 
demands that the whole. nature shall be brought into 
unity of action,—heart, mind, will, and all consenting 
to the same end. There is a vast deal that calls itself 
service, which is not the outflow of the heart ; much 
that calls itself sacrifice, that lacks the fire. Let us 
not rest in less than the best gift to God, even though 
for the time we be spiritually too poor to give more 
than the “pair of turtle doves or the two young 
pigeons.” Let us see to it also that these are without 
fault or blemish. 


Knowing words is one thing, knowing how to use 
words is another thing; but a great many confound 
the two things. A Syrian refugee called recently on 
a gentleman who is-interested in Oriental research. 
He could not make himself understood, but he in- 
sisted that this was not because he lacked a good 
knowledge of English; and in proof of his profi- 
ciency he'rattled off the contents, in their order, of 
the first page of Webster’s Dictionary. He knew the 
English words, and he thought that was knowing 
the English ldnguage ; but he confessed to a practi- 
cal difficulty in the use of those words as a means of 
conveying his meaning when he had a thought to 
communicate. There is a similar difficulty in many 
minds with reference to Bible words and their use. 
There are students who know the Bible words, for 
they memorized them in their youth, but they do not 
know the meaning of those words in their verbal 
connection ; for they have not been practiced in their 
use as expressive of important truths. Knowing 
words amounts to nothing, unless their meaning and 
connection are understood. A good vocabulary is 
good, if its possessor knows how to use it. 


There is always a truth of truths which is within 
reach of the unlearned and the uncritical. One mfty 
have no full apprehension of all that there is in the 
Bible utterances, when they are taken singly and 
apart, and yet the grand sweep of truth may be 
appreciated by the most humble inquirer for the way 
of life. Science demonstrates that light and heat and 
sound are but modes of motion,—rapid vibrations or 
waves. of the mediums which carry them to eye and 
ear. The eye sees not the details of motion which 
taken together make what it recognizes as light, nor 
does the ear hear the separate vibrations which taken 
together it recognizes as sound. Each vibration is a 
truth in itself, albeit the sense is not finely enough 
developed to perceive it. But the great vibratory 
sweep becomes the truth of truths, and the eye knows 
it as light, the ear knows it as sound. Similarly, in 
a poem or other work of art, one cannot always give 
to this or that element of detail its just due of ap- 
preciation, nor can he know exactly what part it 
plays in the work as a whole. But he knows the 
great sweep of truths combined into a single effect 
With him, 

“Tt is not one thing nor another alone 
Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 
The something pervading, uniting the whole, 
The before unconceived, unconceivable soul.” 
And so these general tones are appreciated by the soul 
when the coarser senses fail to apprehend their multi- 
plicity of composite details. So the way of life is a 





matter within the easy discernment of the humblest 


soul. And so, too, the most intellectual student may 
forget the beam of light while with his apparatus he 
breaks it into the vibrations which compose it,—he 
may forget the message of a sound while he counts 
the thousands of fragments into which it may be 
mathematically resolved. It may be that one Bible 
text and another do not seem to our dull sense to fit 
exactly into each other, but there is no mistaking the 
divine Author and the divine Truth of the whole Word, 





THE LINE OF DIFFICULTY. 


Away back in the ninth century of our era the 
separation of France from Germany began; that is, 
the part of the old Frankish kingdom which had 
come under the influence ef Roman law and speech 
was severed from that which retained its Teutonic 
peculiarities with but a small admixture of Roman 
influence. From that day to this the line of cleavage 
between the two nations has been a line of perpetu- 
ally recurrent warfare.. Not a century has passed 
that has not seen great armies massed on this. his- 
toric frontier, which has been pushed eastward or 
westward as one country or the other has shown 
itself the more effective combatant. In our times it 
is Germany that encroaches upon France, From 
the Reformation to the French Revolution, it was 
France that encroached upon Germany. Every ad- 
justmentof relations growing out of a war has proved 
one of unstable equilibrium; and at this moment 
both countries-are armed to the teeth, in expectancy 
of another great struggle for the few square leagues 
of territory which might be claimed as naturally 
belonging to either, The existence of these leagues 
is felt to Bordeaux on the one side, and Breslau on 
the other. 

Something like this line of difficulty and dispute 
runs through every department of Christian theology. 
It is the line of distinction between the human and 
the divine. Islam has ‘no need of suchaline. It 
simplifies all questions by extending the divine agency 
in unshared efficiency over all the field of human life. 
So pantheism and atheism—the latter including 
Booddhism, Confucianism, Positivism, and Secular- 
ism—solve the problem by extending either the 
divine or the human over the whole field, and thus 
obliterating the line. It is only in Christian and 
Jewish thought, and in that of some unorthodox 
Muhammadan sects, that the existence of both the 
human and the divine in living and co-operant rela- 
tions is recognized, and the problem of defining those 
relations arises. 

There is an anticipation of the problem in the 
views that have been taken of creation. A century 
ago the contact of the finite with the infinite in crea- 
tion was described as simply a divine fiat, which 
brought each form of finite life into existence directly, 
immediately, and in entire independence of every 
other. This is not what the Mosaic record teaches; 
but it was so constantly asserted and assumed to be 
the Bible’s teaching, that anything else was regarded 
as infidel teaching. Against this extreme there arose 
another, which undertook to explain the origin of all 











things without reference to any divine activity, It 
asked only matter and force, and constructed a theory 
| of evolution which developed the crystal from the 
atom, the organic from the inorganic, man from the 
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beasts. By slow degrees theologians and men of 
science are coming to an agreement which accepts 
divine agency and inteltigence as the primary fact, 
but recognizes the mediate character.of the process. 
‘ God, it is held, creates mediately, bringing forth each 
higher form of life from that below it, as if with a 
minimum of exertion at each stage of the grand 
process. 

The line of difficulty is reached when we come to 
consider those operations, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, in which the Spirit of God co-operates with the 
spirit of man. The basis of this co-operation is the 
primary God-likeness of man. But its method is the 
puzzle, As regards, for instance, regeneration by 

' which God recalls a sinner to divine life, every kind 
of theory has found adherents, and often in the same 
mind in different moods or successive stages of devel- 
opment. The rigid Augustinian view contemplates un- 
regenerate man as a spiritual corpse, into which a life. 
entirely new must be breathed by God, The Pela 
gian view regards him as a being superficially injured 
by bad habits, and needing persuasion and attraction 
on God’s part to bring him back. Neither theory 
fits the whole of the facts, Each solves the frontier 
question by extending the bounds of one of the two 
parties over the territory of the other. God does 
not make a new man in regeneration in the sense that 
the life and identity and character of the previous 
man enter in no way into the new existence. And 
he has to deal with radical evil in human natures, 
not mere faults out of which men may be persuaded, 
when he turns a lost soul to his love. Somewhere 
between those two lies the true line, which no man 
has drawn, or—it would seem—can draw. An 
eminent American preacher says: “There are two 
fences to the Way of Life,—a Calvinistic fence to 
keep people from presumption, and an Arminian 
fence to keep men out of fatalism. Some good 
brethren like to walk on the fences. For my part, 
I like to walk in the road.” Augustine himself an- 
ticipated this bit of practical wisdom when he wrote: 
“ Without free will there would be no man to save; 
without divine grace, there would be no salvation.” 

The same difficulty occurs in the ease of inspira- 
tion. Here we have the co-operation of the human 
and the divine elements in a special work for the 
kingdom of God. The older theories of inspiration 
solved the problem by reducing the human element 
to almost zero. The inspired prophet or apostle was 
simply “the penman of the Spirit,” whose hand was 
directed by an intelligence not his own. The record 
resulting was free from all human peculiarities and 
weaknesses. There could be no such things as dis- 
crepancies in the Gospels, for instance. If two accounts 
of the same incident or diséourse or parable did not 
tally exactly, then they were two different incidents 
or discourses or parables. Andreas Osiander con- 
structed his harmony of the Gospels on this hypoth- 
esis. Not unnaturally, this extravagance provoked 
an equal reaction. The frontier was now pushed as 
far in the other direction. The Bible, with all its 
wonderful impact on the world’s spiritual life, was 
treated as a body of literature differing from other 
literature only by reason of the natural characteris- 
tics of the Hebrew mind, Every tradition as to age 
and authorship was called in question, every per- 
sonal-human element maximized, every appearance 
of historic error or discrepancy viewed under the 
microscope of a criticism which sought to make the 
most of it. But here also there are signs of an ap- 
proach to practical agreement. It is true that nobody 
has yet defined “inspiration” for us, by telling us the 
class of operations to which it belongs, and the ele- 
ments which mark its difference from other operations 

of the same class. It is equally true that nobody will 

ever be able to draw a hard and fast line between the 
human and the divine in inspiration, More probably 
we shall come to recognize two lines,—fences against 

extravagances on either side, with ample room for a 

way of life between them. 
Just the same difficulty attaches to every theory 
of the co-operation of the divine with the human. 





As regards effective Christian work, for example, we 
havé the Quietist theory of absolute waiting and 
dependence, and the opposite theory which lays stress 
on the human side of thie activity. Each pushes the 
frontier beyond its true place. There are both gle- 
ments in all true service. “ Work out your own 
salvation,” says the Apostle ; and adds, “it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to work for 
his good pleasure.” All is man’s, and all is God’s, 
in the working. God acts, and ye man is bidden 
to act. 

The truth of the Incarnation brings us nearest to 
an escape from the difficulty, as exhibiting the divine 
and the human in perfect union and co-operation. 
The life of Jesus was a divine-human life, In him 
both are seen in perfectness, and therefore in harmony. 
The more we study and undérstand him, the less we 
shall feel the pressure of the general difficulty. But 
here also there is room for extravagance and for 
reaction from extravagance, There have been periods 
in which the vision of his humanity seemed lost to 
the Church, and when the human weakness and limi- 
tations which attach to his humanity were swallowed 
up in his divinity, The New Testament is not re- 
sponsible for this, It tells us he “ grew in wisdom,” 
that he was astonished at men’s unbelief, and at their 
belief, that he was made perfect (or, mature) through 
sufferings, that he confessed limitations to his own 
knowledge, that he emptied himeelf of his glory. 
But for a long time exegetes spent their strength in 
explaining away these statements, lest they should 
obscure his glory as “the only begotten of the 
Father.” Naturally the reaction again went as far 
the other way, and attempted to explain Jesus as a 
wonderful, possibly perfect human being, in whom 
the grace of Hellenic culture blended with the grand 
visions. of God and of duty which characterized the 
Jews. They pushed the frontier in the other direc- 
tion. But the stable equilibrium cannot come until 
we recognize in him the Son of God and the Son of 
man,—the perfect, adequate, and final disclosure of 
God, and the true brother of the whole human race, 

When we have learned that fully, our other diffi- 
culties as to the relation of the divine to the human 
may disappear. We may find in-him the key to un- 
lock the mysteries of creation, providence, inspira- 
tion, regeneration, because he will reverse our point 
of view, and teach us to think of the two elements 
not in antithesis and contrast, but in harmonious 
relations. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


"It is hard to give up a time-honored error, even 
though the truth is so much better than the error. If 
we have understood, or misunderstood, a Bible passage 
all our lives until now, it seems as though we were in 
some sense giving up a truth when we give up the old 
time view of the text. This is well illustrated in the 
many letters now coming in from correspondents, on the 
question whether it is God or Wisdom who is repre- 
sented as saying to scorers, in Proverbs 1: 26,“I... 
will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
cometh.” Wisdom is clearly distinguished from God in 
the words and teachings of thet chapter, and an intelli- 
gent and impartial reader would not be likely to fail of 
seeing this distinction while reading the chapter care- 
fully, But because the pernicious habit of citing de- 
tached Bible texts as final authority, regardless of their 
author and of their true connection, has prevailed for 
the identifying of the Wisdom of Proverbs with God, many 
a reader is unwilling to give up the idea he bas had with 
reference to the matter. More than one correspondent 
goes back to his favorite view that it is God who is 
represented as laughing at the scorner’s calamity, in pro- 
testing against the Editor’s pointing out that it is Wis- 
dom personified who thus speaks, A venerable reader 
in Canada says earnestly, in the course of a long letter 
on the subject; 

Brethrén, I read my Bible just as God has given it to me, 
and I take him at his word every time; and when he tells me 
that he will laugh at their calamity, and will mock when their 
fear cometh, I just take it in that child-like faith, and say it 
will be so, 





But God has not said this in any man’s Bible. The 
reader has put the words of a figurative teacher into 


| God’s mouth, and thus misrepresented God in hie apinit 
and manner. Is that fair towards God? 

Another correspondent, from New York State, asks : 

Does not Christ call himself “ Wisdom” in Luke 7 : 35 
[where he says, “ Wisdom is justified of all hér ehildren’} ? 

- No, Jesus Christ does not call himself “ Wisdom,” or 
refer to himself as identical with Wisdom, in Luke 7 ; 35. 
He speaks of both himself and John the Baptist as justi- 
fied by Wisdom in their course. But even if Jesus Christ 
did call bimself Wisdom in this passage, it would not fol- 
low that every Bible reference to “Wisdom” was a 
reference to Jesus Christ. He saysin John 15: 5: “I 
am the Vine;” but it does not follow that the Vine of 
which Isaiah (Isa. 5; 2) speaks as bearing wild grapes in- 
stead of good ones in the Lord’s vineyard represents Jesus 
Christ. No, no; the Book of Proverbs does not repre- 
sent God, or Jesus Christ, under the name of “ Wisdom,” 
as laughing at the calamities of evil-doers, It is a per- 
version of Bible texts to claim that it does. 








WAND’RIN’ THOCHTS AT KIRK. 
BY PRESIDENT J, B. RANKIN, LL.D. 


Aft I ha’e wand’rin’ thochts at kirk! 
I’m wafted buck to childhood days; 
I watch the harvest-folk at-work, 
And laugh and leap in auld-time plays; 
I gang with bairnies to the glen ; 
The bees still hum mid primrose braes; 
The lang-syne world comes to me, then, 
In spite o’ solemn pray’r and praise. 


The burn we waded glints in view, 
The silver minnows glancin’ there; 
Still bends the sky o’ deep, deep blue:— 
I’m aff my base, I’m everywhere, 
The preacher’s words I dinna heer, — 
F’en in the kirk on Sabbath day; 
I gie mysel’ reproof severe, 
I’m gaun sae far, sac-far estray. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





ADOLPH SAPHIR. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D, 


In 1839 four Presbyterian ministers were crossing the 
desert from Egypt to Palestine, on a mission of inquiry 
regarding the Jews, At the same time a Protestant 
princess ofthe House of Wurtemburg was watching and 
praying at Pesth for the arrival of a British missionary 
whom she believed God would send her. One of the 
Presbyterian ministers,an Aberdeen professor, overtaken 
by sleep, fell heavily from his camel on the sand, 

Dr. Guthrie was curious as to “ the impression made 
by the Professor on the sand;” but the casual accident 
diverted two of the ministers into another path. Uncon- 
sciously they went direct to the praying princess at 
Pesth, who recognized in their arrival the fulfilment of 
her prayers and expectations. Thecrowning fruit of that 
meeting was the conversion of Adolph Saphir to Christ. 

The famous “ Rabbi” Duncan became a Jewish mis- 
sionary at Pesth, under the protection of the princess, 
the Archduchess Maria Dorothea, and her husband, the 
Palatine; and a learned Jew, Israel Saphir, brother of 
Moritz, the wit and poet, used to conduct his little son, 
Adolph, by the hand to the missionary services. Israel 
Saphir, who was an educationalist, frequented the ser- 
vices for linguistic purposes ; but he and Adolph became 
secretly convinced that Jesus was the Messiah. 

The inward belief was brought to light in the follow- 
ing manner: “One morning Adolph requested his 
father to allow him to ask the blessing at breakfast, On 
permission being given, he poured out an earnest short 
prayer in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 

Writing at a later peried Adolph says, “ Through the 
instrumentality of Seotch missionaries, my father saw 
the truth as it is in Obrist Jesus, and was received into 
the Christian Church in 1848, at the age of sixty-three 
years. I, at that time a lad in my twelfth year, was the 
first of our family to accept the gospel.” 

From a sketch written by his sister, Adolph seems to 
have been a precocious child. Being very delicate in 
infancy, he was allowed to attend school voluntarily at 
the age of four, simply as an amusement, but he wag able 
‘to answer questions addressed to the senior boys, At the 
age of eight he wrote German poems, but these are lost. 

The tad ot twelve led his father, mother, three sisters, 
and a brother into the church of Christ, under the 
guidance of the Scotch missionaries in the year of the 
great disruption of the Free from the Established Church 
in Scotland. In the historic picture of that splendid act 
of renunciatien, a portrait of young Saphir appears in 





conjunction with the.likenesses of Chalmers, and Welsh, 























and Hugh Miller, and the other men of God who laid 
the foundations of the Free Church. The insertion of 
Saphir’s picture is, however, an act of artistic license, 
for the child was not present; but it shows the position 
he had early won in the Free Church when such license 
was tolerable. 

*The Free Church withdrew from the Establishment 
on May 18, 1843;and the Saphir family were baptized on 
the 4th of-June following. In the autumn of that 
same year, Adolph Saphir and Alfred ~Edersheim, 
another splendid fruit of the mission, left Pesth for 
Edinburgh, to study English with the beloved “ Rabbi” 
Dunéan, who had been recalled to fill a chair in the 
New College of the Free Church. 

At that time “ Rabbi” Duncan wrote: “ Adolph is 
still a charming boy. His father tells me that sometimes 
he continues a whole hour in prayer, the tears streaming 
from his eyes.” 

The Saphir family were full of joy in their newly 
found liberty, and Adolph’s departure from his happy 
home was a bitter trial for the boy. He was never after- 
wards able to return to his native town, and only once 
again saw his father, who, after much Christian labor, 
died peacefully in 1864. 

From his arrival in England, Adolph’s life was an 
April day,—“ A little sun, a little rain,”—shadows and 


suushine, in quiet succession, darkening and brightening 


his career. 


I must not, however, anticipate the pleasant surprises 
that await the readers of his biography by thé Rev. Gavin 


Carlyle, which has just appeared in London. It will 
take a worthy place among modern religious biographies. 


It is the story of a soul from the City of Destruction in 
Judaism, through trial and temptation, and splendid 
service, out clear into the Celestial City. It also narrates 
the conversion and death of Adolph’s apostolic brother 
Philip, who was saved while serving, as well as the 
tragic history of his sister Elizabeth, who died of a 


broken heart. 


Saphir, from his‘arrival in England, was blessed with 
true and faithful friends. Theodore Meyer, Norman 
Macleod, and William Fleming Stevenson had the most 
profound sympathy with the brilliantstranger. Of these, 
Stevenson exercised the most beneficial influence. He 
took him to his’ house, soothed him in his sorrows, 
rejoiced with him in his joys, opened up to him the 
glories of English literature, and helped him to “lay the 
I was introduced to Saphir by 
Stevenson, and was at once admitted to the inner circle, 

For seventeen or eighteen*years I knew Saphir in all 
his moods, but I most frequently saw him in trouble. 
When vexed and wearied he often came to me, and my 
first business always was to throw up the blinds, and let 
This was easily done, for Saphir wasa 
“Tears and 
“are in the same bag,” and it 
has so happened that,in nearly all my interviews with 


spectres of the mind.” 


in the sunshine. 
big chiid with those that loved him. 
smiles,” as the Arabs say, 


Saphir, I have seen him bubbling over with fun. 


Some of his admirers would have been astonished if 
they had seen him in my room in the Bible House; and 
sometimes I have said to him, with mock gravity, that 
he must remember the sacred house he was laughing in. 
In keen wit and drollery he would have taken a place 
beside his Uncle Moritz, Sometimes he came in to me 
an old man, broken and crushed, and ‘in a few minutes 

*he'seemed to have forgotten his troubles, and looked 


fresh and hale. 


Mr. Carlyle has wisely passed over Saphir’s troubles 
with his -@ffice-bearers. The troubles were largely the 
result of misunderstanding on both sides. One day 
His books would not 
His ministry was a 
His 
elders! “I awake at three o'clock in the morning. 
My elder is standing at my bedside. I cannot get- him 
out of my mind till broad day. I often say to myself, 
‘What shall I do in the kingdom of heaven where there | “ 


Saphir came to me in the depths. 
sell! Nobody cared for them! 


failure! Insomnia had taken possession of him! 


are four and twenty elders?’ ” 


Saphir could hit when roused with tremendous force. 
A lady in a very high station once wrote to a lady in a 
still higher position, urging her to go to hear Saphir. 
The exalted lady went to hear him, and found that half 
In her newly kindled enthusiasm 
she wrote him a letter of thanks for his sermon, and, to 
please him, enclosed the letter from her lady friend who 
Unfortunately she 

had overlooked a passage in the letter reflecting on 

Saphir’s wife as a hindrance to his usefulness. Saphir, 
however, did not overlook the passage. His indignation 
» Was roused, and a reply came from him, such as perhaps 
mever since or before was received in a ducal house. 


had not been told. 


had induced her to go to hear him. 


| 


‘The blow fell on the head of a sensible woman, and led 
‘to a close and lasting friendship. 

Saphir’s congregation was made up of elements not to 
be found in any church in London, No other Presby- 
terian minister touched people of the same rank, 
Saphir, however, used to speak of his church as a Cave 
of Adullam. He was dissatisfied with his Plymouthy 
following, and longed for an ordinary congregation of 
Presbyterian worshipers. He drew his aristocratic 
hearers through no sycophancy. He treated them 
exactly as he treated the gardeners and grooms who 
attended his church. 

His faithful and fearless direct preaching attracted to 
his charch and to Christ people of fashion, hardened to 
all religious influences. It was sometimes as rugged as 
thatof John the Baptist, whom Herod heard gladly, and to 
whose baptism Pharisees and Sadducees thronged. His 
was a prophet’s message, delivered with a prophet’s fire 
to many who were clothed in purple and fine linen. 
It seemed fitting that the first convert from the mission, 
fostered by the Austrian archduchess, should bear the 
gospel to people in England of exalted rank ; and Dr. 
Saphir ever held that the daughter of a duke had as 
large a claim on the gospel minister as the daughter of 
a ditcher. Almost the last words I heard from Miss 
Cavendish, Saphir’s devoted friend, were these: “ But 
for my dear Saphir I was a lost soul.” 

Dr. Saphir was widely read in the best literature of 
Getmany and England, but his faith was simple as a 
child’s, He used to ask, as if wanting information, 
simple questions such as were wont to perplex us in our 
undergraduate days. He had a young fresh mind, and 
the gospel was milk to him till his last moment. I do 
ngt remember him as ever parting from me without 
making some reference to the hope that was in him, 
When. talking with one privately, he seemed on one’s own 
level; but when we heard him preach, he had a magnetic 
influence almost unearthly. 

In looking at this latest memoir, one cannot help 
observing how much the Church of Christ in London 
has lost in visibility during the last few years. Spurgeon 
the lion-hearted, great as a preacher, great as an ad- 
ministrator, great as a friend, gone! Elmastié, fresh in 
heart and thought, gone! Fraser, gay as strong, gone! 
And now Saphir, the prince of preachers, the preacher 
of his Prince, gone! Where are their successors? 

Dr. Saphir was married to an Irish lady, whose devo- 
tion to her husband was often misunderstood by those 
who did not know how frail he was. His death, of a 


a life in every way unique. 
London, England. 





SATAN’S DECOYS. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH H. JAMES, 
SECRETARY OF THE CONNECTICUT TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The wonder that some children from good families 
turn out badly might become wonder that so many do 
well, did we but know the tempters which beset the 
pathway from youth to adult age. With the hope of 
helping some readers of The Sunday School Times to 
shield their wards against destructive influences far 
more subtle and potent than they may suspect, attention 
is called especially to some of the tempters to indulgence 
in intoxicants. 

Of course, young associates are prominent among these. 
It would be harder than most people suppose to find a 
school in which there is not at least one whdse home in- 
fluences or acquired habits are bad, and who on this 
account is a dangerous companion for other youth. One 
such fellow, with a little of the smartness, self-assertion, 
and dash which boys so much admire, may easily make 
himself the leader of a set, initiating one after another 
into the mysteries of smoking, drinking, and other evil 
courses. Nor are such leaders in mischief found only in 
common schools” or among the classes of people sup- 
posed to be particularly depraved. The academy, the 
seminary of highest tone, and the first-class boarding- 
school, even that for young ladies, may have among its 
pupils those whose wrong training, or lack of training, 
has left them the slaves of habit, and made them fit 
representatives of Satan as decoys in paths of evil. 

“ Eleanor Kirk ” some time since gavé to The Chris- 
tian Union an account of the home of a cultured lady, 
moving ip the highest social circles, ‘and eminent as a 
speaker in behalf of temperance, whose son took the 
opportunity while his mother was thrilling an audience 
of ladies in her own parlors, to entertain some young 
associates in another part of the house. The reporter, 
by accident, entered the room where these young revelers 





broken heart, four days after his loving wife, rounded off 


were enjoying themselves with cards, tobacco, and wine. 
This lad has since become “a common drunkard.” His 
mother could rouse others to hate intemperance, but had 
failed to keep her own boy from falling into the snare, 
and he had not only fallen, but wasa tempter. In too 
many instances wealth, social standing, and talent com- 
bine to give such neglected boys a cruel power to lead 
others astray; and no confidence in the manager of a 
school can make us sure that there are not among its 
attendants such emissaries of mischief doing their work 
successfully even although it is done without we knowl- 
edge of the school authorities. 

The strange fact in regard to these cliques of young 
people is the abject slavery in which they hold those 
connected with them. A recent writer says of this con- 
dition of things: “ There is a sort of inquisition in which 
a young man is punished by the intolerant spirit of his 
daily companions. And this intolerant spirit is crush- 
ing the life and spirit out of thousands of young men 
and boys.” To forfeit the approval of Christian friends, 
teachers, or parents is nothing compared with meeting 
the ridicule of these associates. To lose caste among 
them would be to forfeit all that he really cares for, and 
few indeed are the boys or girls once in intimate relations 
with unworthy people of their own age who have moral 
courage to stand for the right in opposition to them. 

We expect the men who devote themselves to the sale 
of intoxicants to be adepts in tempting people to drink, 
but feel secure against them so far as the better class of 
young people, and especially children, is concerned, 
Yet a man of this trade was seen to give to a tiny boy 
a glass of carefully prepared and appetizing drink, con- 
taining just the flavor of something alcoholic. He ex- 
plained his act by saying that the child was the son of a 
rich man living near by, and such a drink would lead to 
subsequent visits to his establishment. 

The principal of a school in a Western city noticed, as 
he approached a group of his pupils, that they concealed 
something which they had been examining. He insisted 
on seeing the secreted articles, and found them to be 
cards arranged to record, by means of punching out 
figures, the number of drinks bought at a certain saloon, 
so that its proprietor could decide to which of these boy 
patrons belonged the premiums offered to buyers of 
drinks, The prize for the largest number was a pistol, 
The second prize, the “ Life” of the notorious villain 
“ Jesse James.” 

With access to schools and to groups of boys, either 
directly or through decoys, these men constantly seek to 
get hold of those who will be future patrons, The 
higher the social position of the youth, the greater the 
efforts to lure him into the path of the destroyer. 

A class of tempters less likely to be suspected than 
either of these are recognized leaders in social life, and 
even in church life, who yet are willing to lend them- 
selves to this ruinous work. 

The principal of a school in New England, noticing 
something strange in the conduct of boys whom he had 
regarded as among his best pupils, found that they were 
slightly intoxicated. Upon careful investigation it ap- 
peared that the training of these boys and others, for a 
public exhibition, had been committed ,to a prominent 
man, supposed to be in every way qualified, but who, after 
they had rehearsed, had taken them to his store, and sup- 
plied them with wine. Pleased with its taste and effects 
they had obtained more, and were fast forming the drink 
habit. To their parents, among the best citizens in the 
place, the teacher’s report was the first intimation that 
these boys were not all that could be desired. 

Such influences are at work in every community. Of 
course, their power for mischief will depend very largely 
upon those to whom they appeal. It is natural for us to 
conclude that the children we love will not be affected 
by them. But is it wise? 

Two principles underlie this whole matter. One is 
that in each human being there is something to which 
drink appeals. If the appeal is made under circum- 
stances favoring it, it may be hard to resist. In the 
cases of many there is hereditary appetite. To one with 
whom the writer is well acquainted, the first appeal came, 
when he was sixteen years old, in the form of a tiny 
glass of “home-made wine.” That glass started the 
lad on a career of intemperance extending through long 
years, and he narrowly escaped ruin. To another it was 
a glass of lemonade barely colored with claret. Of its 
effect this man writes: “That little alcohol that was in 
that drink created in me an insatiable desire for more, 
I drank another glass and still another. Then I tried & 
little lemonade with rum in it. That clapped the climax, 





and I was carried to my room in a drunken condition.” 
Cases are recorded in which such an appetite has' come 
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down through two, and even three, generations of sober 
ancestors, only waiting for the call of a single glass of 
some alcoholic liquid to assert itself, 

In the absence of such inherited tendency there may 

yet be a nervous irritability, a craving for excitement, 
which responds—first to the glowing account of the ex- 
hilarating effect of drink, and then to its experience—in 
such a way as gives this temptation peculiar power for 
mischief, The youth is seized with the notion that those 
who drink have a “ good time,” and what has been well 
called “the insane passion for pleasure” carries him 
into the whirlpool where so many thousands sink every 
year. ' 
It is not safe to take for granted that any one is entirely 
freefrom this appetency, or beyond the reach of appeals 
te a desire for stimulants, Whatever may have been 
the antecedents or surroundings of a youth, whatever his 
helps to building up the best manhood, if such appeal 
has never been made, no human being can be sure what 
would be the effect of a temptation presented in an un- 
guarded moment with the fascinations which might 
accompany it. 

The other principle is that stated by Mrs, Mary H. 
Hunt, the apostle of temperance teaching in public 
schools, as “the scientific connection between the first 
glass and the drunkard’s grave,” Of course, this connec- 
tion is not always completed. A thousand influences 
may combine to check progress, and at almost any stage 
the result may be changed. Yet the fact remains that 
such is the nature of alcohol and of the human system, 
that the tendency of the one is to bring the other under its 
control until ruin is accomplished, and one under the in- 
fluence of the drink habit, cherished by indulgence, is in 
constant and imminent peril. 

To recognize these principles,-—not as abstract scien- 
tific truths, but as factors in the problem of guiding in 
the right path those committed to our care,—is to be im- 
pressed with the great importance of preventing this 
connection. We nust use all means that are possible 
to keep the boy or girl from taking the first glass of any 
beverage containing this seductive poison ; if this cannot 
be, there is the still greater necessity, increased with 
every indulgence, for thoroughly overcoming any incipi- 
ent tendency in this direction. For this purpose all 
available legal, educational, social, moral, and religious 
influences should be combined. Best and mightiest 
among these is the home where example, wise teaching, 
and the delightful confidential relations of Christian 
home life blend in the formation of right character. 

Next to the power of such a home is that of the Sun- 
day-school in which the instruction and training of 
children and youth in temperance principles is practi- 
cally recognized as second in importance to no depart- 
ment of school work. 

A man standing at the door of a saloon, in the hilarious 
condition which made him eager to “treat” every pas- 
ser-by, was about to invite a young man to imbibe, when 
his friend said to him, “There is no use in asking him, 
He is one of those —— —— Sunday-school boys,” nam- 
ing the church with which that school is connected, He 
won’t drink.” By wise and persistent attention to this 
department of its work that school had not only saved its 
boys, but impressed the community that they were 
beyond the reach of temptation to drink, When every 
Sunday-school in the land is as faithful to this great 
duty, the triumph of temperance will be near. 


Rockville, Conn, 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY VISION. 
BY J. FRED SMITH. 


I was a comparative stranger in a Western city, but 
had entered, as usual, upon the work of the Sunday- 
school. After the session, a very plain but vigorous look- 
ing farmer asked me if I would go out into the country 
a few miles that afternoon, and speak to the children of 
a mission school, and to those of the country people who 
might gather at the school-house to hear me. I thanked 
him for the invitation, and told him I should be pleased 
to go if he felt that I could do any good. He said he 
would call for me, and at the appointed time we rode 
away. The beautiful stretch of prairie, the rich harvests 
on every side, the earnest little company of children, 
their eagerness for the words of life, and the pleasant 
greetings of plain-spoken people, made a very enjoya- 
ble afternoon, The most abiding influence of the day, 
however, was the story my companion told me while we 
were riding home. 

He was a rough Western farmer. His life was well 
filled with work during the six days of the week ; he had 


rivers, driving cattle, fighting Indians, and keeping the 
wolf from the door in more senses than one. 
As the prairies became more thickly settled, the vil- 
lages sprang up here and there with schools, colleges, 
and churches. He had felt a strong calling toward the 
children too far from town to get to Sunday-school, and 
yet too scattered to meet near any of their homes; and 
he conceived the idea of conveying them to town, and 
his big carriage, ‘‘the Ark,” became a familiar sight for 
miles around, The work was blessed, and he was very 
happy init. After a while many of the families began to 
grow interested in the attendance of their children, and, 
as they prospered, they became owners of teams them- 
selves, and drove to the church of their choice, and thus, 
naturally, the Bethel school somewhat decreased in 
numbers. The question arose of dropping the work, 
many of the volunteer teachers being in favor of it. 
“ Let us make it a subject of special prayer during the 
week,” said their leader; and it was so agreed by all. 
One evening, toward the close of the week, as our 
friend was in earnest prayer, he seemed to have his eyes 
open to a beautiful scene. 
The bright harvest sun shone upon a broad slope of 
rolling prairie where the grain stood ripe and full. As 
he gazed, he saw entering the field a fine team of horses 
drawing a modern reaper. As the careful driver guided 
his horses across the field, great swaths of grain were 
deftly cut, rolled together, and bound, and the heavy 
sheaves lay along the ground. “ What is the lesson for 
me?” he thought wonderingly. “I surely am not reap- 
ing souls for the kingdom at that rate, nor can I expect 
to; what does it all mean?” Then he looked more care- 
fully about the field, and spied a little boy put by his 
father in a gap in the fence to keep out the cattle. A 
little farther on was another boy guarding another break. 
As he looked, the last little fellow called to his neighbor, 
and said, “O Johnny! let’s go off to play, there are no 
cattle near, and we are not doing any good.” But 
Johnny manfully said, “‘ Father put me here, and I shall 
stay, whether it does any good or not.” The uneasy, 
restless boy went off alone. The old farmer began to get 
a little insight, and gazed with renewed earnestness. 
The great wagons were soon bearing the sheaves to the 
stack-yard, and he saw the faithful little lad trudging 
along behind. 
When the grain was safely in, he put his little hand 
into his father’s, and looking up, said, in boyish hearti- 
ness, “I kept the cattle out, and we’ve got the wheat all 
in!” A look of unspeakable tenderness and Jove beamed 
from the father’s face; and, as the vision faded, the 
doubts all faded from the simple worker’s mind. With 
renewed energy he took up his humble work; and now, 
when prone to be discouraged over the seeming useless- 
less of his labor, there comes a thought of the look of 
tenderest love when he shall see his heavenly Father 
face to face, 

Grinnell, Iowa, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE REAL GENTLEMAN, 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“There! You look like a little gentleman!” 

Aunt Susan gazed with a smile of loving delight as 
Johnny buttoned the last button of his new suit, 

“Turn ’round, Johnny, so I can see how it fits.” 

“ Yes, it fits real good,” she went on, the smile grow- 
ing deeper. ‘ Pleats down the back ”— 

“ Sailor collar,” put in Johnny. 

“ Knee pants just the right length.” 

“ And four pockets!” 

Jobony thrust his hands first in the two in the jacket, 
then in the two in the trowsers, 

“ Vest sets as slick! The first boughten clothes you 
ever had, Johnny. Yes, anybody’d take you for a real 
little gentleman.” 

Johnny looked proud, and felt so.. He had often, as 
he went into town on errands for Aunt Susan, seen boys 
whom he took for gentlemen. They were the ones who 
lived in fine houses, and had on dice suits for every day, 
and never went barefoot. *Johnny’s heart swelled at the 
thought that really no one could tell the difference be- 
tween him and these boys. 

His shoes were hot quite so new as the rest of his suit, 
but he had blacked them so carefully that they looked 
very well, Aunt Susan was right. Any one would take 
him for a gentleman. 

“ Now don’t forget anything,” said Aunt Susan. 





had most of the early experience of pioneers,—fording 


put a pocketbook in one hand and a basket in the 
other, Johnny took another peep in the small mirror 
on the wall, wishing it were larger, before stepping out 
to watch for the horse-car by which he went into the 
town. Aunt Susan’s small cottage was on the outskirts. 
The car in which he presently took his seat was not 
well filled ; indeed, the cars rarely were, so far out, On 
one side eat s lady with soft gray hair, and a face so 
sweet and kind that Johnny felt glad when she smiled at 
him, Near her was another woman, older, and not so 
nicely dressed; and with her was a young woman who 
might be taken for her wane | Both of them had 
their arma,full of parcels, 

On the other side of the car was a woman with a baby, 
—« bright-eyed, chattering, fidgety little thing, who 
kept bis mother on the alert holding him in place, The 
only other person in the car was a boy of about Johnny’s 
age. And at this boy Johnny looked with great disdain, 
His freckled face was clean and cheery, and his hair 
smooth ; but his clothes were patched with just such 
patches as were always very soon put on the knees of 
Johnny’s every-day clothes, made for him by Aunt 
Susan’s busy, careful hands. He wore a faded calico 
shirt, which Johnny at once concluded was not made at 
a store, and his feet were bare, 

As the car drew nearer town, it filled up, and the 
woman with the baby was crowded close to Johnny, 
The restless little rogue began to amuse itself by pulling 
at Johnpy’s basket, then laid its hand, .a little sticky 
with gingerbread, on the shoulder of Johnny’s new jacket. 
Johnny shook off the hand, and did not smile. Baby 
did not appear to realize that Johnny was a gentleman ; 
for it again put out the small, chubby hand, this time 
grasping the sailor collar. Johnny jerked himself free, 
and looked for sympathy at the sweéet-faced lady. 

“ Be still!” 

The baby’s mother gave ita hand @ little slap. The 
pretty lips drew themselves into a pitiful pout, while 
tears gathered in the bright eyes. 

“ Poor little fellow!” 

It came in a soft voice from the barefoot boy, who 
sat on the other side. He took off his hat,—a very poor- 
looking one, Johnny noticed,—and baby was soon laugh- 
ing merrily as he played bo-peep with it, only stopping for 
a moment whet the yourig woman with the many bundles 
dropped one of them. He sprang to pick up the parcel, 
“ Oh,” he said, “it’s broke!” 

Sure enough, the paper bag had given way, and let 
out a number of flower roots and bulbs. The boy quickly 
picked. them up, and busied himself trying to get them 
into shape. 

“I’ve got a string in my pocket,” he said. “ Here,” 
turning to Johnny, “ you hold ’em while I tie ’em.” 

But Johnny pretended not to hear. The roots were 
freshly dug, and had a great deal of damp earth about 
them. Gentlemen always keep their bands clean. 

The young woman managed to get a hand free, with 
the help of which the barefoot boy tied up the roots in 
the torn paper bag. 

“Tm very thankful to you,” said the woman. “I get 
out here. Good-by, mother, I'll be home early,” 

The boy carried her largest bundle to the car door, 
and touched his shabby hat as he handed it out to her. 
The car went on, and a mqment later the old woman 
started up in dismay. 

“See!” she cried, pointing after her daughter. “She’s . 
dropped her purse; she don’ t know it, and she’s gone on 
without it!” 

She called to her daughter, but the car made so much 
noise that her voice could not be heard. 

“Don’t you fret; I’ll catch her!’ 

Quick asa flash the shabby boy had sprung off the 
car, and was making his bare feet do swift work in 
moving him towards the spot where lay the purse, In 
another flash he had picked it up, bounded after the 
young woman, and placed it in her hands, 

There is no telling whether he could have caught the 
car if the lady with the soft gray hair had not stopped it 
forhim, He came in out of breath, with eyes shining and 
cheeks glowing. Every qnein the car had smile for him. 

“ You did that well,” said one, 

“ Oh, that wa’n’t nothin’! ” said the boy, between two 
breaths, “ It wouldn’t’a’ made no difference if I hadn’t 

‘a’ caught the car,’ cause I’m goin’ to get off in two blocks, 
any way.” 

“You're a real little gentleman,” said the old woman, 
with a look and voice of hearty thanks. 





She turned him about for one more look, and then 


“Good-by, ma’am,” he said, with a laugh, as he 
swung himself off ear. 

“ Yes, he is,” the soft-baired lady. 

Johnny gazed ee Bhe' 























seemed about to speak to him, but he was now at the 
end of his ride, and, as he left the car, the lady followed 
him. Her face was so pleasant that as she kept beside 
him for a little way up a cross street Johnny could not 
help speaking what was on his mind. 

“ How can a barefoot fellow like that be a gentle- 
man?” he asked, 

The lady smiled again as she looked at the new suit, 
and the shining, well-blacked shoes. 


“My little man,” she said, “ you are old enough to 


know that fine clothes do not make a gentleman.” 

“Don’t they?” said Johnny. He was surprised and 
a little disappointed. But a second thought reminded 
him that a very large part of his life was likely to be 
spent in shabby clothes, so the new idea was not without 
comfort. 

“No,” went on the lady ; “ when you see a boy who is 
always ready to give a helping hand and a kind, respect- 
ful word to a stranger, you may feel sure that he is a 
gentleman, no matter what he wears. And whea you 
see a boy who in his home is always kind and loving to 
his mother and the others who may be there, doing all 
he can to help, always being kind to women and to 
anything smaller or weaker than himself, you'll find 
a gentleman there.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SOME PHASES OF ADULT CLASS WORK. 


In the “ Bible Study Class” of the House of Hope 
Presbyterian Sunday -school, St. Paul, Minnesota, a dis- 
tinction is made between the “active” and the “ asso- 
ciate” membership. In the circular-letters distributed 
to the congregation, urging men and women to share in 
the work of the class, this difference is explained : 





No one who becomes an active member need feel compelled 
to take oral part in its exercises. The method pursued is con- 
versational and catechetical, but no questions are asked save of 
those who have expressed their willingness to be thus addressed. 

The associate membership, on the other hand, affords an in- 
spiration for systematic and regular study of the Bible.at home, 
without-taking more time than the busiest person has at com- 
mand. 

It has long appeared to those most interested in the usefulness 
of the class, that it might be not only a gathering-place for the 
pleasant and profitable interchange of thought upon the selected 
portion of God’s Word, but also the source and inspiration of 
home Biblestudy to those either unwilling or unable to devote 
the hour after Sabbath morning service to this purpose. Hefice 
the two classes of membership spoken of above have been 
arranged. 

There will also be provided, in the charck parlors, maps, books 
of reference, and lesson helps, to which access can be had upon 
any morning of the week between ten and twelve o’clock, and 
also upon Saturday afternoon. 


The relations and privileges of both classes of mem- 
bers are elsewhere defined in the Constitution of the 


class. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

All those shall be considered active members who signify 
their intention of attending reguiarly the public sessions of the 
class, by signing one of the active-membership cards. 

All those shall be considered associate members who consent 
to unite in the plan of home Bible study by signing one of the 
associate-membership cards, 

Active members shall have the right to an annugl subscrip- 
tion of club rates to The Sunday School Times, or to the cost 
thereof applied to any lesson-help of their own selection, to the 
regular monthly Bible study outline-paper, and to all other 
printed matter issued by the class. 

Associate members shall have the right to the regular monthly 
“Suggestive Study Sheet,” and toall other printed matter issucd 
by the class. 


Besides the leader of the class, Mr. Thomas Cochran, 
there are two officers, the secretary and the treasurer, 
and four committees,—* Membership,” “ Missionary,” 
“ Bible Study and Library,” and “ Finance.” It will be 
seen that the “ Associate Membership” corresponds to 
the “Home Department” in other schools. In both 
plans it is desired that the home-students should attend 
the church exercises when convenient, knowing that 
they will always be welcomed. The “ Suggestive Study 
Sheet,” prepared partly to aid in this home study, is an 
octavo four-paged folder. It contains an outline of a 
month’s work, referring to the lesson titles, golden texts, 
and home readings, and following each lesson with sev- 
eral questions, “ to be answered in writing on lines left 
blank ” below the questions. The members of the class 
are also directed to the more important commentaries 





To the members of the Young Men’s Bible Class in 


the Memorial Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 


Plymouth, Massachusetts, copies of this printed slip are 
distributed by the leader, Mr. R. 8. Douglass, on the first 
Sunday of each month : 


_{ Lovatty to Eaca OTHER. 
Ouz Morro: { Sonoanery TO STRANGERS. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 

WILL YOU DO TWO THINGS TO HELP OUR CLASS? 
First: Fill in the blank places below with the name and 
residence of any young man you know who does not attend any 
other church, and return this slip to me. 

Street and No. ......0000ssseceersseeceees serene sereneees senses scene 
Second: Let me know if you will make one call a week upon 
persons whose names are given you for that purpose. 

Yon can greatly help our class work by doing these two 
things. Yours sincerely, 
R. 8. DovGLass. 


The members who thus agree to make one call a week 
in the interest of their Bible class are designated “ The 
Workers’ Union.” Every Sunday they receive notices of 
calls to be made, the blanks used being in this form : 


WorRKERS’ UNION OF YOUNG ‘MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 


COPE OEES FEET SEER EEE E HEE E EES e OEE EE EERE EERERE FUER TEEEEEOESEEE SORE EET ED 


and report to me-the result of your call next Sabbath. 
Sincerely yours, 


PTErTeTe Tir etter 


The “Membership Committee” of the “ Alling Class” 
of men, in the Central Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Rochester, New York, has perfected a-system, and it has 
been found practicable and uséful among its several hun- 
dred members. Cards of invitation of this nature are 
sent to all men whose names are presented as eligible for 
membership. 


My DEAR SIR: 

On behalf of the four hundred young men who constitute 
our membership, we cordially invite you to attend our class, 
which -meets every Sunday, from twelve to one o’clock, at the 
Central Church, on Sophia Street. 

If you do not belong elsewhere, come once or twice at least, 
and see how you like us. Bring this card as an introduction. 
Cordially, 
J. E. STEVENSON, President. 
JoOsePH T. ALLING, Teacher. 


A copy of the following card is also sent, during the 
week, to every/new man who turns up in the class as a 
visitor, and who signs a visitors’ attendancecard. “Many 
visitors, by being followed up, come the next Sunday, fill 
out membership cards, and become regular attendants. 
This works most successfully.” 

MY DEAR SIR: 

We were glad to find your attendance card in the Alling 
Class. We cordially invite you to come again, get acquainted, 
and join us if you feel so inclined, and are not an attendant 
elsewhere. 

Our class endeavors to look after the material, intellectual, 
and spiritual welfare of its members. Can we be of service to 
you in any of these ways? You can also help us. Come. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. E. STEVENSON, President. 
JOSEPH T. ALLING, Teacher. 


To men who “express a desire to become members of 
the class,” copies of this'card are given “to fill out,” 


ALLING CLASS MEMBERSHIP CARD. 


BA. ccncev seh: ‘tehnstaps tiavtdecnrciaiuieuanincs dineas wipndebaeeein 
Se Natt ids crccdasentaytsin poimenpihees setcuipin secgtindoaaiins 
Business address. 


pt OOOO OSES CH eee EET E REE OEEE TEER EE EEED MESES HH EEES 


SOF Ee OPER EEEES OO EE EEE HERES CHEE EEEEE FEEEEEEES HOSE EEEED OE HEEE EE EEOS 


If “ student,” where?...... bechetbbocsuus> coabeibebebeneppeseceecs 
Is your home in this City ?...........0000sesessese sosesseee sesers 
Are you a member of the Y. M. C. As? ......c00 cccsecceceee 
Are you a member of the Y. P. 8. C. E. ?.......4. ..cseeee 
Are you a member of any other class ?....... ....csc00s+-+00 


If so, what one?........... sidit betedudd tiene postndes 

The above questions are not tasked with any intention of f being 
inquisitive, but that the teacher and officers of the class may 
become better acquainted with each man who becomes a mem- 
ber of the class. 

Kindly fill out, and hand or mail to the teacher, or any one 
of the officers of the class. 

Every member is expected to sign this card. 


The committee has also “ devised, and put into suc- 





and lesson helps which treat of the lessons under con- 


tried three or four patterns. When a man comes into 
the class and signs a visitors’ card, his name is put into 
the visitors’ column, and his attendance is checked under 
the proper date column. When he becomes a member, 





















his name is simply written on the same line over in the 
members’ column.. A glance at the page will tell who 
the visitors and members are, when they were present, 
etc.” This membership book, lying open, is fourteen 
inches from top to bottom, and twerty-three inches across 
both pages. The first half (or page) contains forty-five 
lines for names of members, separated in blocks of five 
by red lines, and the columns are divided and headed as 
follows : ® 








Remarks. Occupation. | 





a Home 
Address, 


“Business 
Sednem | Visitors, [Members 


Wks | 


Opposite, on the second half (or page), are narrow col- 
umns, headed with dates for all the Sundays of 1893, in 
which attendance is checked, followed by a “ total” 
column. 

Then, Mr. Alling says, the chairman of the member- 
ship committee keeps a record of all attendants, and fills 
out this blank, with all names that need attention, each 
week : 








ALLING CLASS. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE.—VISITING SECTION, 


The following names need attention. The initials opposite 
the respective names indicate what action is needed, as follows : 


V.—Visitors for the, first time last Sabbath. Send invitation card. 
O.—Occasional attendant. Absent since date named. Ascertain why, 
M —Member of class. Absent since date named. Ascertain why. 


Return this blank with report opposite the names, 
Name. | Address, 


| | 


This he sends to the chairman of the “ Visiting See- 
tion” of the Membership Committee, who fills out other 
blanks as follows, assigning them to various members of 
his section: 

ALLING CLASS. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


- 








Clase Date Last 


|v. O.M. | Attendance. Report. 











FOOOee OREO e ORR T EERE BE TTOTOES 


BER. stesensonnesee dc angnonapgacoce cenepe 
Please look up the following men whom we have missed 

lately. Those Inarked “A” have been occasional attendants, 
and those marked “M” regular members of the class. They 
were last reported present on date marked opposite their re« 
spective names. 

Please report on back of this blank by next Sabbath, if pos- 
sible, to the undersigned. Yours truly, : 


OOF e CORE ee OOOO e Oe eeee Bete 


N. B.—The efficiency ot the class will be largely increased, 
if this personal work is promptly and carefully done, Will 
you do your share of it? 


Both men and women compose the “ James A, Beaver 
Bible Class” of the Olivet Presbyterian Sunday-school, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The class issues a little paper- 
covered handbook, which coatains lists of officers and 
members, with street addresses ; a sketch of its history; 
reports of the secretary, the treasurer, and the librarian 
of the class; and a catalogue of ten pages for about two 
hundred volumes in the class library. The catalogue 
divisions are: “ Biography and History ” (including the 
“ Men of the Bible” series, and a selection of mission- 
aries’ “ lives”), “Travel,” “ Fiction,” and “ Essays, 
Poems, and Miscellaneous.” Many of the titles of vol- 
umes are followed by three or four lines of description 
or comment, 

The last annual report of “ Our Bible Class,” of men 
and women, in the Tremont Temple Baptist Sunday- 
school, Boston, showed that its hundred members Had 
made benevolent contributions of seven hundred and 
twelve dollars,—more than three times as much as the 
preceding year; or, as one of the assistant teachers of 
that class puts it, “The fact that all the class are in 
humble circumstances, financially, makes the amount of 
contributions for the year remarkable.” In the secre- 
tary’s “ record,” given in this annual report, Mr, F. A. 
Brown emphasizes and commends—each in a separate 
paragraph—the “spirit of the Lord’s manifestation ” in 
the work of the class; the “ spirit of faithfulness to duty, 
and prayer for the uneonverted ;” the “spirit of work;” 
the “spirit to entertain;” the “spirit of prayer and 
testimony ;” “the spirit of giving;” the “ spirit to dis- 
seminate the gospel ;” the “spirit of social meetings at 





cessful use, a record or membership book, after having 


the homes of members ;”” and the “ spirit to advance,” 



























































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 





ee eR ce 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1898.]° 
1, July 2—Paul Calledto Europ Acte 16 : 615 
&. July 9.—Paul at PhUMpPh.. conn. Acts 16 : 19-84 
& TUly 16,—Paul at Athens ccicessonssisennossonrnemsesnsnnrnenieve Acts 17 : 2281 


4. July 23,—Paul at Corinth 
6, July 30.—Paul at Eph 


Acts 18 : 1-11 
Acts 19; 1-12 














6. August 6.—Paul at Miletus. Acts 20 : 22-36 
7, August 13.—Paul at Jerusalemn............-.ecse-ceneecseesereraerees Acts 21 : 27-30 
8 August 20,—Paul Before Fepix............:.receccececsreresrenernneseters Acts 14 : 10-25 
9, August 27.—Paul Before WPPB......erscoeecsecsseereersereeerseener AOU 26 ¢ 1082 
10, Beptember 3,—Paul Shipwrecked............cccreccse senersverrneeee Acts 27 : 30-44 
11, September 10.—Paul at Rome Acts 28 : 20-31 





1%, September 17.~Personal Responsibillty...................0..... Rom. 14 : 12-28 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tux American Inerrrors oF SACRED LITERATURE. 
(Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2, Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 38. Chronological table 
showing the growth gnd development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Ulinois.’’] 


STUDY IL—BEGINNING OF PAUL'S SECOND MIS- 
SIONARY JOURNEY: ACROSS THE AGEAN. 
Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 40. 

I. AwWALysis or MATERIAL. 

1, The proposal for a new tour (Acts 15 : 36-40). 2. The 
tour in Asia (15 : 41; 16: 1-8). (1.) The tour of revisitation 
(15: 41 to 16:5). (2.) New work in Asia (16: 6-8). 2. The 
work in Macedonia (16: 9 to 17:14). (1.) Journey to Phi- 
lippi (16: 9-12). (2.) A Sabbath in Philippi (16 : 18-15). 
(8.) Imprisonment of Paul and Silas (16 ; 16-24), (4.) The 
conversion of the jailer (16 : 25-34). (5,) The release of Paul 
and Silas (16 : 35-40). 


II, Mastery or Tue Mareriat. 

1, Read Acts 15: 36 to 16:40 carefully, following the 
analysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. Re- 
member that this analysis is not supposed to be perfect, but 

a model upon which the student can try to improve. 2. 
Fix in memory the modified analysis. 3. Fix in mind the 
facts covered by the analysis in their order. 4. Test your 
work by writing out or narrating from memory the analysis 
and the main facts of some portion of the narrative. 


Ill, Torics ror Srupy. 

1, The Oontroversy about Mark, (1.) Consider the ground 
of the controversy (18: 13; 15:38). (2.) Arrange the argu- 
ments that each may have used to sustain his position. (3.) 
Note that Paul and Barnabas had just before been at variance 
(Gal. 2:11-14). (4.) With a concordance, look up five refer- 
ences in Paul’s Epistles to Barnabas and Mark, and deter- 
mine Paul’s later feelings toward them. (5.) What important 
traits of Paul’s character does this event reveal? (6.) Is it 
necessary, or even possible, for us to apportion the blame of 
this controversy ? 

2. The Tour of Revisitation. (1,) Note its twofold purpose: 
(a) to strengthen and encourage the Christians; (6) to com- 
municate and enforce the Jerusalem decrees. (2.) Consider 
the contents and purpose of these decrees (15 : 23-29). Were 
they arbitrary commands, or reasonable counsels? (3.) Does 
16: 4 compared with 15: 28 suggest that the Syrian and 
Cilician churches were exclusively Jewish,.or mixed? (4.) 
Note that Paul had worked for perhaps several years before 
among the Cilician churches (comp. 9: 30 with 11 : 25). 
Note that Luke has thus far, however, confined his accounts 
of Gentile work to such events as had a bearing on the 
Charch at large. (5.) A new laborer (16: 1-3). Was Timo- 
thy circumcised (a) to conform to Jewish law, (b) to please 
Jewish Christians, (c) to conciliate Jews? (6.) Timothy's 
work ; to“ minister” (comp. 13 : 5), combining, perhaps, the 
duties of a personal attendant and friend with those of an 
assistant evangelist. The first was necessary in a country 
without modern systems of travel, and might be performed 
by a younger member of the party without degradation. 

8. New Work in Asia Minor. (1.) Phrygia and Galatia are 
both general terms, not exact geographical designations. 
(2) The route is left indefinite by Luke They probably 
followed the Roman roads. Note the order: (a) turned back 
from Asia, (6) go through the Phrygian and Galatian regions, 

(c) turned back again from Bithynia, (d) at last go west to 
Troas. (3.) Colosse and Laodicea are in the east of Phrygia. 
Determine from Colossians 2: 1 if Paul visited these cities. 
(4) Gather from Galatians 4 : 18-15 all the information you 


ple toward him. (5.) Write vagus baal ae the new 
work, so. far as it is possible, picturing (a) the party, (b) the 
route, (¢) the experiences and feelings of the missionaries. 

4. Divine Checks and Intimations. (1.) Detail, as far as you 
can, Paul’s plans for new work which were thwarted by provi- 
dential checks, (a) in Asia, (6) in Bithynia. Did he ever 
carry out his plans for work in these regions? (2.) Note the 
indefinite allusions to these checks. Something, we know 
not what, indicated to Paul the divine wishes. (3.) Contrast 
the definiteness of the third intimation. (4.) Compare 8: 26; 
10: 9f.; 22: 17-21; 18:2. Note how each of these are re- 
lated to different periods of preparation for Gentile work. 
(5.) Compare, on the other hand, the first two checks with 
20 : 22, 23. Do we have, then, two classes of divine intima- 
tions, whose plainness varies with the providential need? 
Note how the most distinct were given to guide the Church 
into its Gentile work. (6.) Consider if the accumulsted ex- 
perience of the Church takes away the need of such direct 
intimations. (7.) Is the guidance of God, for example, in 
bringing the Pilgrims to New England or leading Carey into 
mission work, any less real because not miraculous? 

5. Philippi. (1.) From the Bible Dictionary, learn all you 
can about Roman colonies, their purpose, population, govern- 
ment, privileges. (2.) Learn, if you can, how Philippi ac- 
quired its name and its status of colany. (3,) “It was not a 
commercial factory, like the early European settlements in 
India, but a military outpost, like Malta or Aden.” Consider 
this in explaining why so few Jews were there. 

6. Work in Philippi. (1.) Note the differences from Paul’s 
usual method of work,—few Jews, no synagogue, no formal 
preaching. Contrast 13 : 15-52, or 17: 1-8. What advan- 
tages and what disadvantages from this? From what usual 
class of opposition did it relieve him? (2.) What notes of 
the length of stay in Philippi? (vs.12b, 18a.) (3.) Oppo- 
sition. Note that it comes from a totally new quarter. It is 
not doctrinal, but financial. Note the new elements in the 
charges against Paul and Silas, and the new method of treat- 
ment,—imprisonment, not stoning. Contrast 14 : 19, 

7. The Deliverance. (1.) Compare with this the instances 
in 5: 19f.; 12 : 7-89. (2. Consider the providential pur- 
pose of encouragement in each case. Why was it particu- 
larly needed here? Consider further purposes served in this 
case, bearing in mind the importance of this journey of the 
missionaries and the isolation of the Philippian church. (3.) 
Note the possible oppression of Roman law in the case of aliens, 
as shown by the scourging, imprisonment, and attempted re- 
lease. (4.). Trace thesprobable effect on the young church of 
Paul’s assertion of Roman. citizenship. (5.) How did his 
departure from Philippi further show wise thought for the 
church? (6.) From the “we” passages, show Luke’s cohneo- 
tion with the party. Why may we suppose he left it? 


IV. SueGEstions AND EXPLANATIONS. 

Acts 15 : 39. “Contention.” The Greek word is that 
from which we have “paroxysm.” A sharp, short dispute. 

16:38. The child of a Jewish mother was reckoned a Jew. 
Paul then surrendered no principle of Gentile Christian 
liberty in circumeising Timothy. 

16:5. “Strengthened in the faith.’ The same Greek 
word in Acts 3:7, 16. The churches could now progress, 
the barriers to Gentile work being removed. 

The time of the Phrygian and Galatian ministry is not 
known. It may have extended to months, or even years. 

16 : 10. “Concloding.” Same Greek word, “proving” 
in 9: 22. 

16:7. “Spiri€ of Jesus.” Only occurs here in the New 
Testament. But compare Romans 8 : 9. 

16:12 “First ety.” Not the capital. (1) The first 
city on the route, or (2) a principal city, or (3) a vorder city. 

16:18. “We supposed.” Had they not even been able 
to find any Jews? 

16:16. “A spirit of divination.” See Revised Version 
margin. Ventriloquists (“pythons”) laying claim to pro- 
phetic power were not uncommon. A slave with such 
power would be a valuable piece of property. 

16 : 20. “Being Jews.” Late persecutions of Jews at 
Romie would make the colonies very ready to heap contempt 
on them. 

V. Summary. 

1. Follow carefully, on a map not marked with Panl’s 
journeys, his route. Do this till you can trace his route in 
your mind without the map before youreyes. 2. Write brief 
descriptions (1) of the four men of the party ; (2) of the tour 
of revisitation, its objects and results; (3) from the material 
given in Acts and Galatians, of the Galatian visit, its cir- 
cumstances and results; (4) the instances of divine guidance 
and its purpose. 8. Describe in your own words, picturing 
to yourself the scenes as vividly as possible, the first Sabbath 
in Philippi, and the scene in the prison at night and on the 
following morning. 4. ‘State just what progress has been 
made, thus far, in this tour, in the advance of Christianity. 


VL. Torics ror Furtuer Srupy. 
1. Soothsaying. Its prevalence, means used, connection 
with religious and social life. 





can about Paul’s stay in Galatia and the aititude of the peo- 






(comparison with Achaia). 
VIL Rererences, 


3. Phrygia and Galatia. Extent of territory, races, re- - 
ligions (Conybeare and Howson, Chap. VIIL). 
4, Macedonia. Physical features, history, population 


Stalker's “ Life of Paul” te: an admirable little book for a 
general view of Paul's life; for this study, see pp. 85-95. See 
also Conybeare and Howson, “ Life of Paul,” Chapters VIII, 
IX.; and Farrar, “ Life of Paul,” Chapters XXIV., XXV. 








COMMON VERSION. 
19 ¢ And when her masters 
saw that the hope of their gains 


‘was gone, they caught Paul and 


Silas, and drew them into the’ 
marketplace unto the rulers, 

20 And brought them to the 
magistrates, saying, These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city, 

21 And teach customs, which 
are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being R6/mans, 
22 And the multitude rose up 
together against them; and the 
magistrates rent off their clothes, 
and commanded to beat them. 

23 And when they had laid 
many. stripes upon them, they 
cast ‘hem into prison, charging the 
jailer to keep them safely : 

24 Who, having received such a 
charge, thrust them into the in- 
ner prison, and made their feet 
fast in the stocks, 

25 { And at midnight Pau! and 
Silas prayed, and sang praises 
unto God: and the prisoners heard 
them. 

26 And suddenly there was a 
great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were 
shaken : and immediately all the 
doors were ppened; .and ,every 
one’s bands were loosed. 

27 And the keeper of the prison 
awaking out of his sleep, and see- 
ing the prison doors open, he 
drew out bis sword, and would 
have killed himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had been fled. 

28 But Paul cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: 
for we are all here. 

29 Then he called for a light, 
and sprang in, and came trem- 
bling, and fell down before Paul 
and Si’las, 

30 And brought them out, and 
said, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? 

81 And they said, Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house. 

$2 And they spake unto him 
the word of the Lord, and to all 
that were in his house. 

38 And he took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes; abd was beptized, 
he and all his, straightway. 

$4 And when he had brought 
them into his house, he set meat 
before them, and rejoiced, believ- 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON U., JULY 9, 1898. 
Paul at Philippi. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 16 : 19-34, Memory verses: 29-31.) 


REVISED VERSION. 
19 But when her masters saw 
that the hope of their gain was 
1 gone, they laid hold on Paul 
and Silas, and dragged them 
into the marketplace before 
20 the rulers, and when they had 
brought them unto the * magis- 
trates, they said, These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly 
21 trouble our city, and set forth 
customs which it is not law- 
ful for us to receive, or to ob- 
22 serve, being Romans. And the 
multitude rose up together 
against them: and the? magis- 
trates rent their garments off 
them, and commanded to beat 
28 them with rods. And when 
they had laid many stripes 
upon them, they cast them 
into ‘prison, charging: the 
jailor to keep them safely: 
2% who, haying received such a 
charge, cast them into the in- 
ner prison, and made their 
2% feet fast in the stocks, But 
about midnight Paul and Silas 
were praying and singing 
hymns unto God, and the 
prisoners were listening to 
26 them; and suddenly there was 
@ great earthquake, so that the 
foundations -of .the. prisonr 
house were shaken: and im- 
mediately all the doors were 
opened; and every one’s bands 
27 were loosed. And the jailor 
being roused out of sleep, and 
seeing the prison doors open, 
drew his sword, and was about 
to kill himself, supposing that 
the prisoners had escaped. 
2% But Paul cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Do thyself no 
harm: for we are all here. 
29 And he called for lights, and 
sprang in, and, trembling for 
fear, fell down before Paul and 
80 Silas, and brought them out, 
and said, Sirs, what must I do 
81 to be saved? And they said, 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved, thou and 
$2 thy house. And they spake 
the word of *the Lord unto 
him, with al) that were in his 
$8 house. And he took them the 
satoe hour of the night, and 
washed their stripes ; and was 
baptized, he and all his, im- 
34 mediately. And he brought 
them up into his house, and 
set ‘meat before them, and 





ing in God with all bis house, rejoiced greatly, with all his 
house, Shaving believed in 
God, 
1Gr. come out. 2Gr. preetors. *gome ancient atithorities read God. 
4Gr, a table. 6 Or. having believed God 





shalt be saved.— Acts 16 : $1. 


Darty Home Reaprxes: 





2. Roman citizenship. How gained; its privileges. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.— Acts 19 : 20. 





Lesson Toric: Prociaiming the Way of Salvation. 


1. Suffering Persecution, vs. 19-24. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Proclaiming Salvation, vs. 26-32. 
+ (8. Gathering Fruit, ve, 83, 94. 


Gotpen Text: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 


M.—Acts 16 : 16-44. Paul at Philippi. 
T.—Acts 16 : 85-40. Honored &t Philippi. 
W.—Acts 17 : 1-15. On to Athens. 
T.—Isa. 56:1-13, The gospel in Isaiah. 
*.—John 3:1-17. The gospel from Jesus. 
$.—Jobhn 4: 1-15. The gospel from Jesus. 
$.—Rom. 10: 1-21, The gospel for all. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. SUFFERING PERSECUTION, 


\. Forcible Seizure: 
eee SA hale os Pal ont en are ae ee 


They dragged Jason... before the rulers (Acts 17:6) 
Take bin force from among them, eS ain ws: : 10). 


UL. False Accusation : 

These men. . . do exccedingly trouble our city (20). 
Men shall . ay all manner of evil ones you falsely (Matt. 5:11). 
Others mocking’ said, ~ ie Oo filled h new wine (Acts 2 : 13). 
If ye are reproached lessed are ye (1 Pet. 4 : 14), 
til. Hasty ind'gnation : 

The multitude rose up:.. 
ments off them (22), 
They were moved with indignation concerning the ave (Matt. 20 : 24). 
Then the h pe poles rent his garments (M 
Moved with indignation because Jesus h heuled (Luke 18 : 14). 
IV. Merciless Scourging : 

When they had laid many stripes upon them (23). 
Some of them shall ye oe: aes aartean (Matt. 23 : 34). 
In stri; above measure (2 Cor. 
Five times received I forty tripes dove “one (2 Cor. 11 : 24). 
V. Cruel imprisonment : 

Into the inner prison, .. . their feet fast in the stocks (24), 


x shut up many ofthe saints in pr rigon (Acts 26 : 10). 
n ms more abun y 
Jn peleces sane eee eaal Gab of fae inne privon (ev. 2:10). 


II, PROCLAIMING SALVATION, 


1, By Prayer and Praise: 
PP gn and singing hymns unto God (25). 
veth songs in the han hg oy +: Sag 
ot see ~* n the day of trouble (Psa. 
Singing with grace in your hearts unto Goa (Cai. 8: 16). 
il. By Words of Cheer: 
Do thyself no harm: for we are ali here (28). 


a, be of good cheer ; th are forgiven Meowe 9: 2). 
Be of good ebeer; it is I bonne not arraiaet Mat : 27). 
l exhort you to be of eocd cheer (Acts 27: =. 


lil. By Unfolding the Gospel ; 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (31). 


He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
Whosoever believeth on him should not perish (John 3 : A ig 
He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John 3 : 36), 


. the magistrates rent their gar- 


Ill. GATHERING FRUIT. 


|. Christian Kindness Shown : 
He took them the same hour, . «. and washed their stripes (33). 
He... brought him to an inn, and took Gare of = (Luke 10 ; 34), 


Come into my house, and abide there (Acts 16 : 
If she hath used hospitality to strangers (1 Tim. re 0. 


ll. Christian Baptism Accepted : 
He... was baptized, he and all his, immediately (33). 


Make disciples of all the nations, baptizi baptising (he m. (Matt. 28 : 19). 
Jesus was sous and tizing more disciples ‘gon 2? 1). 
They then that received word were baptized. (Acts 2 : 41). 


iil. Christian Joy Experienced ; 
He... rejoiced greatly, with all his house (34). 
Restore unte me the joy of thy salvation (Psa. 51 : 12). 


Your joy no ope taketh away from you (John 16 : 22). 
He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 89). 


Verse 19.—‘' The hope of their gaips; ; 
a rm me ~ pet = interference ; (3) Malignant resentment. 
erse 20. hese men... do exceedingly trouble our city.” (1) 
Helpful et {2 False ‘accusers. —(1) Reputed as troublers; (2) 
Laboring as hel 
Verse 22.—‘* The y eophttede seme BP3a-.- 
garments off.” (1) Popular uprising; ‘ay Oftel 
Apostolic endurance. 
erse 24.—‘‘ Who... cast them into the inner prison, and made 
their feet fast.’ (1) The magistrates; (2) The jailer; (3) The prison- 
ers; (4) The penalty. 
erse 25.—‘ ‘About midnight Paul and Silas were praying and 
singing.” (1) Their terrible situation ; a The depressing hour; (3) 
The loving prayer ; (4) The praiseful so 
Verse 28.—‘* Do thyself no harm.” (iy The startling earthquake ; 
@ The amazing effects; (8) The desperate keeper; (4) The consola- 


soners 
a Aa 30.—What must I do to be saved?” (1) I must do some- 
(2) What shall it be?—(1) A noble ambition; (2) A frank 


thing: 
inquiry. 

* Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” 
(1 Fei es; a) Believing ; (3) Saved.—(1) Direction ; (2) Assurance. 


erse 31.— 
one greatly, .. having believed in God.” 
(1) Pathe (2) ke. ~() is former distress ; (2) His present joy. 


in wasgone.” (1) Unlawful 


rates rent their 
indignation ; (3) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF FAITH. 


Remission (Acts 10 : 48; Rom, 8 : 25). 
Justification (Rom. 3 : 21, 22, 24, 30 ; Gal. 2 : 16). 
Adoption (John 1:12; Gal. 3 : 26). 

Access (Rom. 5 : 2; Eph. 3 : 12). 

Saving (Mark 16: 16; Acts 16 : 31). 

Eternal life (Jobn 8 : 15, 16; John 6 : 40, 47). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EveNts.—Going to the place of prayer at 
Philippi, the Christian teachers were met by a demoniac 
slave-girl, who cried after them, declaring who they were. 
After this had happened for many days, Paul cast out the 


demon in the name of Jesus Christ. 


PLace.—Philippi ; first the market-place (agora, or forym), 
then the prison,—the inner ward, and then the outer one; 
lastly, the house of the jailer, which may have been part of 


the prison building (see y. 34). 


Trwz.—In A.D, 52, but there is no indication of the time 


of the year. 


Persons.—The owners of the slave-girl ; Paul and Silas; 
the magistrates (pretors) of the city; the jailer, probably a 


veteran soldier ; the family, also, of the jailer is mentioned. 


Ixcipents.—The owwers of the slave-girl, deprived of 
their hope of gain, seized Paui and Silas, and brought them 
The accusation made was 


before the pretors in the forum: 


that of disloyalty to the Roman customs on the part of these 
Jews. The pretors ordered them to be beaten, and after- 
wards put them in prison. The juiler, having received a 
special charge concerning them, put them in the inner prison 
and in the stocks. At midnight, as Paul and Silas were 
praying and singing, an earthquake shook the prison; the 
doors were opened, and the bonds of all the prisoners loosed. 
The jailer, when awakened, was about to kill himself, but 
was hindered by Paul’s assurance that all were still there. 
The jailer, in terror, brought out Paul and Silas, and asked 
what he must do to be saved. To him and his household 
they preached the gospel, and all were baptized that night. 
The jailer removed them to his house, with joyous faith. 
Hisroricat Serrine.—The opening of the contest of 
Christianity with heathenism, attacking its hope of gain. 
The lesson uses with precision the official terms peculiar to a 
Roman colony. The prejudice against the Jews (Claudius 
about this time banished the Jews from Rome) was invoked 
against Paul and Silas. Paul, by not proclaiming at once 
his Roman citizenship, suffered public chastisement, but the 
infant church was ultimately the gainer. Before leaving 
Philippi he maintained his rights, and was enabled to com- 
fort (or exhort) the brethren, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 19-21.—The verses intervening between the last 
lesson and the present one contain the brief story of the maid 
having a spirit of divination, from whom Paul commanded 
the evil spirit to depart. This story is given as introductory 
to the narrative of the imprisonment of Paul and Silas, be- 
cause the fact that the maid’s service, which had been a 
source of gain to her masters, now ceased to be so, was the 
occasion of the imprisonment.— They : That is, the masters.— 
Into the marketplace: It was the custom to place the judg- 
ment-seats or courts of justice in or near the market-places, 
where great numbers of the people were wont to assemble.— 
The rulers: These seem to be the same persons as “ the magis- 
trates,” mentioned just afterward, fhe latter defining more 
particularly the general term which is first used. It is pos- 
sible, however, that “the gulers” may mean certain city 
officials, who referred the case to the Roman pretors,—the 
two chief Roman magistrates who governed the city.— Being 
Jews: The appeal is made, in these words, to the hostile feel- 
ing which the rulers and people had toward the Jews. The 
Jews had been banished from Rome by Claudius not long 
before this. The contrast of the words.“ being Romans” 
with the words “being Jews” was intended, no doubt; to add 
emphasis to the hostility. —Exceedingly trouble our city: Throw 
the city into confusion and disorder by what they do.—Ous- 
toms which it is not lawful, etc.: The customs here referred to 
are religious observances. The propagating of the Jewish 
faith and religion among the people of a Roman city was not 
allowed. “It was the case,” says Neander, “that the number 
of proselytes from the pagans was greatly multiplied. This 
the public authorities sometimes allowed to pass unnoticed, 
but occasionally severe laws were passed anew to repress the 
evil.” 

Verses 22-24.—The multitude here were the heathen popu- 
lation of the city. This onset upon Paul differed from the 
others which have been mentioned in the earlier chapters of 
the Acts, in that.it was not originated or participated in by 
Jews, but only by Gentiles. The action and words of the 
masters of the female slave stirred the multitude to great ex- 
citement, so that there was a tumult which affected, and per- 
haps alarmed, the magistrates, Without any trial or investi- 
gation, they immediately gave orders for the punishment of 
the two preachers and their imprisonment.—Rent their gar- 
ments off them: This was not done, as we may believe, by the 
magistrates themselves,—which would be quite improbable, 
—but by their orders. The stripping off of the clothing in 
case of criminals who were to be scourged or beaten was cus- 
tomary. The beating was with rods upon the naked body. 
In 2 Corinthians 11: 25, Paul says, “Thrice was I beaten 
with rods.”—Many stripes: Or, blows. This phrase shows 
that the severity of the scourging was great, but does not deter- 
mine whether it was more severe than the Jewish scourging, 
which was limited by the Mosaic law to “forty stripes 
save one.” The two preachers, after being scourged, were 
placed in the “inner prison;” that is, a part of the prison 
from which escape would be most difficult, and had their feet 
“made fast in the stocks ;” that is, their feet were placed in 
holes in a piece of wood so called, and were stretched widely 
apart. They were thus subjected to painful suffering~both 
before and after they were put in prison. 

Verses 25, 26.—The hymns which Paul and Silas sang 
were, no doubt, psalms or passages from the psalms of David. 
These psalms were mingled with their prayers. The loosing 
of the bands of the prisoners is apparently miraculous to the 
mind of the historian. The impression of the narrative is 
that there was a special supernatural interposition for the 
deliverance of the two preachers of the gospel. 

Verses 27, 28.—The jailer, on awaking, saw at once that 
the doors of the prison were opened, and naturally inferred 








that the prisoners had fied from the prison, and escaped be- 

yond his power, Their escape, he knew, would rouse the 

indignation of the magistrates, and would render him liable 

to the severest punishment, or even death, at their hands, 

In his alarm and his dread of what might follow, he was 

ready to put an end to his own life, and drew his sword for 

the purpose.— We are ail here: It would seem probable that 

the prisoners to whom Paul refers here were those in the 

same “inner prison” with himself, with reference to whom 

he may have seen that they had not gone forth from the 
doors. 

Verses 29-31.—The plural “lights” is probably to be ex- 
plained as meaning that the jailer desired to examine thor- 

oughly the condition of the prison. These lights were carried 
by under-officials or attendants, who would make the exami- 
nation, and see that there had been no escape, and that all 
was safe. For himself, he hastened to the place where Paul 
and Silas were, and threw himself at their feet. He recog- 
nized them as under supernatural protection, and felt that 
they must be messengers of deity, He would do them rever- 
ence as such, Then he led them forth out of the inner prison 
into the outer court, and there asked the great question of 
life. He must have heard, it would seem, of their preaching 
of salvation, which this wonderful experience had impressed 
upon his mind as the truth. I must listen obediently to this 
word of salvation which they proclaim, he must have said 
to himself; for it has received a divine testimony. What 
shall I do to make the salvation my own? The answer which 
Paul and Silas gave, carried in itself the great doctrine of 
faith.— Believe on the Lord Jesus: The expression “ believe 
on” seems to convey the idea of “trust,” which is character- 
istic of true Christian faith. True faith has in itself the two 
elements of belief and love, and is the trust which unites 
souls, and which becomes thereby an upbuilding force for 
spiritual life.—Thou and thy house: This expression is to be 
interpreted as indicating that the jailer himself would be 
saved if he had faith, and that his family, in the same way, 
would be saved by faith. _The two verbs “believe” and “be 
saved ” are to be united with reference to each subject, “thou,” . 
and “thy house.” This is indicated by the next following 
verse, where the preachers are said to have spoken the word, 
and thus explained the way of salvation, to the household, as 
well as to the jailer himself. 

Verses 32-34.—They unfolded to him, and to his household 
who had come forth into the court, the word of the Lord, as 
explaining more fully the faith which was asked for. The 
result was that all alike believed. Baptism followed im- 
mediately upon faith. The baptism may, not improbably, 
have taken place within the court. In grateful acknowledg- 
ment of what they had done for himself, and with the feeling 
that they had suffered greatly, and unjustly, the jailer washed 
their stripes; and then he led them into his house and set 
meat before them. While he thus showed them kindness 
and gratitude, he “ rejoiced greatly”—and his household 
with him—in the faith which he recognized within himself 
as the beginning of a new life, the life in union with God, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


On my first visit tothe East I crossed the Archipelago, 
from Cape Matapan, sailing northeast towards the Dar- 
danelles, Beyond Lemnos, as we came near the land, far off 
to the’north rose Mt. Athos, six thousand four hundred feet 
high. Erelong the coast of Ionia bounded the waters to the 
east. The shore, low and bare, reached back to more or 
less distant hills and mountains, or the table-land of a high 
plateau. The light, as we steamed along, had all things for 
itsown, The air, the hills, the sea, and the rolling coast- 
plain, all alike were bathed in ineffable splendor. Far and 
near the waters quivered like white flame, pouring as if 
from some sea-like lake, in a broad river of trembling fire, 
towards the east. Fiocks of sea-fowl skimmed the glitter- 
ing surface, and settled here and there as if on some island 
loch. 

Off Troas we anchored for the night, and thus had before 
us the landscape on which Paul gazed when he reached the 
old city. Tenedos lay about eight miles off to the west, like 
a shield on the waters, rising in the middle into a boss-like 
hill. Lemnos, forty miles off, still west, showed a fine out- 
line of romantic hills, Twenty-five miles northwest rose the 
hills of Imbros; and far beyond them, but in the same direc- 
tion, towered up the still higher mountains of the island of 
Samothracia. The plain of Troas, or Troy, begins at Troas. 
It is low ground, reaching in undulations to distant hills and 
table-land. Mt. Ida rises in stately majesty above the sea of 
hills round it, fifty miles off to the east. On it, too, Paul must 
have looked. Ten or twelve miles due north was the sharp 
bend into the Dardanelles, across which rose low banks cov- 
ered with verdure,—the first appearance of Europe. Neapolis 
(‘the new city”), to which Paul had resolved to sail, lay 
about a hundred miles northwest of Troas, and would be 





easily reached by any of the numerous vessels which aust 
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have been passing and repassing constantly from the one 
place to the other. 

White sails specked the waters thickly when I saw them, 
and no doubt they were much more common in the busy age 
of Paul’s visit. It took four days for him to sail from 
Neapolis to Troas on the return voyage, but the little com- 
pany of evangelists were more fortunate now; for the first 
day brought them under the lee of Samothracia, which is 
little more than a great mountain towering out of the deep 
blue sea, and the second night saw them safe in Neapolis. 
We can infer the appearance of that port in some measure 
from that of Levantine coast-towns now; for there would be 
the same mixture of East and West, the same careful pro- 
vision for harborage, as we find under Western civilization, 
and the same style of houses, but also, we fear, a little of the 
neglect which seems to mark all places in the East or near it, 

Philippi, to which the travelers were going, had been vir- 
tually built by the father of Alexander the Great, in B.C. 356, 
after he had absorbed the locality into his kingdom of 
Macedonia. It was chiefly important from the mines in the 
hills beside it, from which gold and silver were extracted by 
a great mining population. The town was, besides, a strong 
fortress, important from its position. It lay on asteep height 
_ northeast of the hills in which the mines were worked, and 
commanded the passes near and the valleys toward the sea. 
Little more than a hundred years before, it had witnessed the 
decisive battle (B.C, 42) in which Octavian and Antony wrung 
from Cassius and Brutus the government of the world, and 
sternly avenged the murder of Ceesar. The same year a colony 
of Roman veterans was settled at Philippi, to strengthen Rome; 
and this colony had been afterwards increased by Augustus, 
Far and near around it, discharged soldiers held and worked 
the farms allotted them by Rome, and the town as a colony 
had the high privilege of securing Roman citizenship to all 
its burghers. It was the first town of Macedonia to which a 
traveler from the sea came, and also the chief local commu- 
nity, though not the capital. Here the gospel was to be 
preached for the first time in Europe. 

Paul had met Luke, an Antioch man, at Troas, and brought 
him with him; Silas also having come with him from Syria, 
and young Timothy from Lystra. The four had to make 
their way to Philippi, ten miles from Neapolis, over a steep 
ridge of hills, and then across the broad plain on which the 
great battle had been fought, Starting early in the week, 
they were in the city some days before the sabbath. There 
were few Jews in a town of miners and veterans, so that 
there was not even a synagogue. A proseucha (or chapel, as 
we might call it) sufficed for the handful of Israelites. To 
this the evangelists repaired on the Jewish holy day, finding 
it, as they expected, outside the gate, by the side of the little 
stream which wound round the walls,. Whether there were 
any men in the small Jewish community, we are not told; 
but some women came to the chapel, and there, sitting down, 
doubtless on the floor in Oriental fashion, the missionary 
band, for the first time in Europe, spoke of Christianity. 

Nor were they without encouragement. Among their 
hearers was a Jewess named Lydia, from Thyatira, a Lydian 
town about fifty miles northeast of Smyrna, but nearly three 
times as far southeast from Troas. She seems to have been 
fairly well to do, dealing in the purple cloth dyed at her 
own town, and sent to her at Philippi for sale. Listening to 
Paul, Lydia became a Christian, and after a time, we do not 
know how long, was baptised, with her “household.” The 
evangelists till now had been living in some hamble shelter 
in the town, but were henceforth, in her gratitude, taken by 
the new convert into her own house, which they made their 
headquarters. 

Thus far everything had been prosperous; out trouble was 
near. Among the instruments of superstition in the town 
was a poor slave-girl, apparently affected in her mind, and 
regarded, we are told, by the people, as used by an evil spirit 
to give out predictions of many kinds, Speaking in the hollow 
voice of ventriloquism, she herself apparently fancying she 
was, thus, the mouthpiece of a “demon,” she earned quite 
large profits for her owners by her fortune-telling and other 
forms of soothsaying, several persons having a part share in 
her asa valuable property. Seeing Paul, she instinctively 
felt that he and his companions were really, as they claimed 
to be, “slaves of the most high God;” and she followed them 
through the streets day after day, shouting out that she knew 
them to be so,—her testimony, however, being, after all, in the 
popular belief, only that of a “demon.” 

Rejecting such doubtful aid, Paul, after enduring the an- 
noyance “for many days,” at last turned, and charged the 
spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ, to come out of her,—which 
it immediately did, leaving her sane, and no longer of any 
use for the divinations she had practiced. Seeing this, her 
owners, in a fury, caught Paul and Silas, and dragged them 
to the magistrates, then sitting in the market-place, declaring 
“these men, who are hateful Jews, are troubling the town 
greatly, and are teaching foreign religious notions and obser- 
vances, which we, being Roman citizens, cannot lawfully re- 
ceive or practice.” Hated then as much ‘as they still are in 
some parts now, Jews fared ill under any accusation, “Strip 
them, and let them be scourged with sticks!” cried the 





magistrates. And forthwith they were hurried off, amidst a 
great commotion, to the scourging-place, and there beaten 
mercilessly ; for the Romans did not limit the blows tothirty- 
nine, as the Jews did. They were then handed over to the 
jailer, with strict orders to keep them safely. That he might 
do so, they were taken into the dark inner, perhaps lower, 
prison, and their feet were secured in the stocks. But the 
sufferers kept up a brave heart, counting it joy that they 
were called to bear so much for the sake of the Master they 
loved, and in the midst of the darkness broke the silence of 
midnight by chanting some of the old Hebrew psalms, and 
praying aloud, 

Suddenly, as they did so, an earthquake shook the very 
foundations of the prison. All its doors were flung open, 
and the fetters of every prisoner were loosed. To let prisoners 


escape was death to a Roman jailer, and the open doors 


seemed to tell that the prison was empty. Another moment, 
and he would have killed himself; but Paul, fearing this, 
shouted out in the darkness that he need not harm himself, 
as all the prisoners were safe. The reaction was instant and 
great. Calling for lights, he sprang in, trembling for fear, 
and fell down before Paul and Silas, and then brought them 
out, convinced that their preaching of a coming judgment 
must be true, and begging them to tell him what he must do 
to be saved, Godly words soon pointed the poor man to the 
Saviour whem Paul proclaimed, with the result that, after he 
had given them some relief by washing their terrible stripes, 
he and all his were forthwith baptized. That he should have 
brought them, after all this, into his house, and given them 
hospitality, was only what might have been expected. 

In the morning the magistrates, perhaps afraid that they 
had acted too precipitately, sent orders to let them go; but 
Paul was not inclined to leave Philippi with the stigma on 
him of having been legally punished. He returned word 
that he and Silas had been beaten unlawfully, being Roman 
citizens, whom it was a grave crime to scourge. If the 


magistrates wished them to be released, they must themselves 
come and set them free, which they were only too glad to do. 
But Philippi was no longer a safe place for them; so, after a 
short visit to Lydia, to tall her all that had happened, they 
left the city. 
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THE FIRST EUROPEAN OPPOSITION. 


‘BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson gives us the Apostle’s first experience of purely 
Gentile opposition. The whole scene has a different stamp 
from former persecutions, and reminds us that we have passed 
into Europe. The acousers and the grounds of accusation are 
new. Formerly Jews had led the attack; now Gentiles do 
so. Crimes against religion were charged before ; now, crimes 
against law and order. Hence the narrative is more extended, 
in accordance with the prevailing habit of the book, to dilute 
on the first of a series and to summarize subsequent members 
of it. We may note the unfounded charge and unjust sen- 
tence; the joyful confessors and the answer to their trust; 
the great light that shone on the jailer’s darkness. 

1. It was a rough beginning of the work, undertaken at the 
call of Christ. Less courageous and faithful men might have 
thought, “ Were we right in ‘assuredly gathering’ that his 
hand pointed us hither, since this is the reception we get?” 
But, though the wind meets us as soon as we clear the har- 
bor, the salt spray dashing in our faces is no sign that we 
should not have left shelter. A difficult beginning often 
means a prosperous course ; and hardships are not tokens of 
having made a mistake. 

The root of the first antagonism to the gospel in Europe 
was purely mercenary. The pythoness’s masters had no hor- 
ror of Paul’s doctrines. They were animated by no zeal for 
Apollo. They only saw a source of profit drying up. In- 
finitely more respectable was Jewish opposition, which was, 
at all events, the perverted working of noble sentiments. 
Zeal for religion even when the zeal is impure, and the no- 
tions of religion imperfect, is higher than mere anger at 
pecuniary loss, How muth of the opposition since and 
to-day comes from the same mean source! Lust and appe- 
tite organize profitable trades, in which “the money has no 
smell,” however foul the cesspool from which it has been 
brought. And when Christian people set themselves against 
these abominations, capital takes the command of the mob 
of drink-sellers and consumers, or from yet lower haunts of 
fleshiy sin, and shrieks about interfering with honest indus- 
try, and seeking to enforce long-faced Puritanism on society, 
The Charch may be very sure that it is failing in some part 
of its duty, if there is no class of those who fatten on pro- 
viding for sin howling at its heels, because it is interfering 
with the hope of their gains. : 

The charge against the little group took no heed of the 
real character of their message. It artfully put prominent 
their nationality. These early anti-Semitic agitators knew 
the value of a good solid prejudice, and of a nickname. 
“ Jews,”—that was enough. We are “ Romans,”—of a sort, 
no doubt, But it was poor pride for a Macedonian to plume 
himself on having lost his nationality. The great crime laid 





to Paul’s charge was—troubling the city. So it always is. 
Whether it be George Fox, or John Wesley, or the Salva- 
tion Army, the disorderly elements of every community 
attack the preachers of the gospel in the name of order, and 
break the peace in their eagerness to have it kept. There 
was no “trouble” in Philippi, but the uproar they them- 
selyes were making. The quiet praying-place by the river- 
side, and the silencing of the maiden’s shout in the streets, 
were not exactly the signs of disturbers of civic tranquillity. 

The accuracy of the charge may be measured by the igno- 
rance of the accusers that Paul and the rest were in any way 
different from the run of Jews. No doubt, they were sup- 
posed to be teaching Jewish practices, which were supposed 
to be ineonsistent with Roman citizenship. But if the magis- 
trates had said, “ What customs?” the charge would have 
collapsed. Thank God, the gospel has a witness to bear 
against many “customs ;” but it did not begin by attacking 
even these, much less by prescribing illegalities, Its errand 
was and is to the individual first, It sets the inner man right 
with God, and then the new life works itself out. Much that 
the world calls good will go; but the conception of Chris- 
tianity as a code regulating actions is superficial, whether it 
is held by friends or foes. 

There is always a mob ready to follow any leader, espe- 
cially if there is the prospect of hurting somebody. The 
lovers of tranquillity showed how they loved it by dragging 
Paul and Silas into the forum, and bellowing untrue charges 
against them. The mob seconded them; “they rose up 
together [with the slave-owners] against Paul and Silas.” 
The magistrates, knowing the ticklish material they had to 
deal with, and seeing only a couple of Jews from nobody 
knew where, did not think it worth while to inquire or 
remonstrate. They were either cowed or indifferent ; and so, 
to show how zealous they and the mob were for Roman law, 
they “drove a coach-and-six clean through it,” and, without 
the show of investigation, scourged and threw into prison the 
silent apostles, It was a specimen of what has happened too 
often since. How maiy saints have been martyred to keep 
popular feeling in good tune! And how many politicians 
will strain conscience to-day because they are afraid of what 
Luke here unpolitely calls “the multitude,” or, as we might 
render it, “the mob,” but which we now fit with a much 
more respectful appellation. 

The jailer, on his part, in the true spirjt of small officials, 
was ready to better his instructions, It is dangerous to give 
vague directions to such. When the judge has ordered un- 
lawful scourging, the turnkey is not likely to interpret the 
requirements of safe keeping too leniently. One would not 
look for much haman kindness in a Philippian jail. So it 
was natural that the deepest, darkest, most foul-smelling den 
should be chosen for the two, and that they should be thrust, 
bleeding backs and all, into the stocks, to sleep if they could. 

2, These birds could sing in a darkened cage. The jailer’s 
treatment of them after his conversion shows what he had 
neglected to do at first. They had no food; their bloody 
backs were unsponged; they were thrust into a filthy hole, 
and put in a posture of torture. No wonder they could not 
sleep. But what hindered sleep would, with most men, have 
sorely dimmed trust and checked praise. Not so with them. 
God gave them “songs in the night.” We can hear the 
strains through all the centuries, and they bid us be cheerful 
and trastful, whatever befalls. Surely Christian faith never 
is more noble than when it triumphs over circumstances, and 
brings praises from lips which, if sense had its way, would 
wail and groan. “This is the victory that overcometh the 
world.” The trie anesthetic is trust in God. No wonder 
that the baser sort of prisoners—and base enough they 
probably were—“ were listening to them,” for such sounds 
had never been heard there before. In how many a prison 
have they been heard since! 

We are not told that the apostles prayed for deliverance. 
Such deliverance had not been alwaysgranted. Peter indeed 
had been set free, but Stephen and James had been martyred, 
and these two heroes had no ground to expect a miracle to 
free them, Bat thankful trust is always an appeal to God. 
And it is always answered, whether by deliverance from or 
support in trial. 

This time deliverance came. The tremor of the earth was 
the token of God’s answer. It does not seem likely that an 
earthquake could loosen fetters from a jailefull of prisoners, 
but more probably the opening of the doors and the falling 
off of the chains were due to a sepcrate act of Divine power, 
the earthquake being but the audible token theréof. At all 
events, here, again, the first of a series has distinguishing 
features, and may stand as type of all its successors, God 
will never leave trusting hearts to the fury of enemies. He 
sometimes will stretch out a hand and set them free. He 
sometimes will leave them to bear the utmost that the world 
can do. But he will always hear their cry and save them. 
Paul had learned the lesson which Philippi was meant to 
teach, when he said, though anticipating a speedy death by 
martyrdom, “The Lord will deliver me from every evil 
work, and will save me unto his heavenly kingdom.” 

3. The jailer bebaves as such a man in his position would 
do. He apparently slept somewhere that commanded a view 
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of the doors; and he lay dressed, with his sword beside him, 
in case of riot or attempted escape. His first impulse on 
awaking is to look at the gates, They are open; then 


. some of his charge have broken them. His immediate 


thought of suicide not only shows the savage severity of pun- 
ishment which he knew would fall on him, but tells a dreary 
tale of the desperate sense of the worthlessness of life and 
blank ignorance of anything beyond which infected the 
Roman world then. Suicide, the refuge of cowards or of 
pessimists, sometimes becomes epidemic. Faith must have 
died and hope vanished before a man can say, I will take the 
leap into the dark. 

Paul’s words freed the man from one fear, but woke a less 
selfish and profounder awe. What did all this succession of 
strange things mean? Here are doors open; how came 
that? Here are prisoners with the possibility of escape 
refusing it; how came that? Here is one of his victims 
tenderly careful of his life and peacefulness, and taking the 
upper hand of him; how came that? A nameless awe begins 
to creep over him ; and when he gets lights, and sees the two 
whom he had made fast in the stocks standing there free, and 
yet not caring to go forth, his rough nature is broken down. 
He recognizes his superiors. He remembers the pythoness’s 
testimony, that they told “ the way of salvation.” 

His question seems “ psychologically impossible ”. to critics, 
who have probably never asked it themselves. Wonderful 
results follow from the judicions use of that imposing word 
“ psychologically ;” but, while we are not to suppose that 


‘this man knew all that “salvation” meant, there is no im- 


probability in his asking such a question, if due regard is 
paid to the whole preceding events, beginning with the 
maiden’s words, and including the impression of Pau!’s per- 
sonality and the mysterious freeing of the prisoners. 

His dread was the natural fear that springs when a man is 
brought face to face with God; and his question, vague and 
ignorant as it was, is the cry of the dim consciousness that 
lies dormant in all men,—the consciousness of needing de- 
liverance and healing. It erred in supposing that he had to 
“do” anything; but it was absolutely right in supposing 
that he needed salvation, and that Paul could tell him how 
to get it. How many of us, knowing far more than he, have 
never asked the same wise question, or have never gone to 
Paul for an answer? It isa question which we should all 


ask; for we all need salvation, which is deliverance from, 


danger and healing for soul-sickness. 

Paul’s answer is blessedly short and clear. Its brevity and 
decisive plainness are the glory of the gospel. It crystallizes 
into a short sentence the essential directory for all men. 
Two things are prominent, the object andthe act. “The 
Lord Jesus,” or, if we adhere to the Authorized Version, 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” is the object of faith. The sum- 
mary had, of course, to be expanded, but the personal object 
of faith is emphatically set forth in it, brief as it is, “Phe 
Lord” implies authority and divinity; “ Jesus” includes 
the whole story of his humanity. Jesus is Lord; therein 
lies the germ of the teaching of his majesty, his incarnation, 
his death, by which he has won us for his own; his regal 
sway forevermore. He, and not merely doctrines about 
him, precious as these are, and needful for apprehending bim, 
is the object of faith. The act which knits us to that person 
is—faith. To “believe on” is a great deal more than to 
“believe about.” It implies reliance, which is voluntary, 
and not merely credence, which is not. It implies conscious- 
ness of need, and self-distrust. That faith is all that is asked. 
There is nothing to “do.” Men like to have a finger in the 
work of salvation, like drowning people who hinder their 
rescuers by trying to help themselves, instead of holding fast 
and unmovingly to him. Neither self-righteousness nor out- 
ward ceremonies or # sacraments” are required. 

See how little it takes to secure salvation. But see how 
much it takes; for the hardest thing of all is to be content to 
accept it as a gift, “without money and without price.” 
Many people have listened to sermons all their lives, and 
still have no clear understanding of the way of salvation. 
Alas that so often the divine simplicity and brevity of Paul’s 
answer are darkened by a multitude of irrelevant words, and 
explanations which explain nothing. 

The lesson ends with the blessing which we may all receive. 
The jailer was a heathen at sunset, a Christian at sunrise. 
Of course, the career begun then had to be continued by re- 
peated acts of faith, and by growing knowledge and obedience. 
The incipient salvation is very incomplete, but very real. 
Many people nowadays suspect “sudden conversions.” The 
suspicion is a reaction from the as unwise suspicion of every- 
thing but sudden conversions. But there is no reason to 
doubt that, for some characters, the only way of becoming 
Christians is to become so by one dead-lift of resolution. 
Some things are best done slowly; some things best quickly. 
One swift blow makes a cleaner fracture than filing or saw- 
ing. The light comes into some lives like sunshine in 
northern latitudes, with long dawn and slowly growing 
brightness; but to some the sun leaps into the sky in a 
moment, as in the tropics. What matter how long it takes 
to rise, if it does rise, and climb to the zenith ? 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


IN GREAT CONFLICTS, GREATER COMFORTS. 

This lesson hag thoughts and triumphs so great that the 
only teaching that can reveal them is the teaching of ex- 
perience. 

1. These masters were willing to make wicked gains out of 





a poor slave girl, half insane, half devil-possessed, and alto- 
gether fraudful, What thick curses from eternal righteous- 
ness must hurtle on a life made comfortable by miseries 
inflicted on others, by selling liquor, lottery tickets, fortune- 
telling, and degrading pleasures. 

2. No wonder such men are willing to bring about Paul's 
murder, or that of any one else, by a mob or by magistrates, 
when divine power brings to their poor half-crazed girl a 
sound mind. To them the gain to the girl is nothing, the 
loss of their gettings is everything. Those who execute law 
against crime now have the same peril. 

8. Paul and Silas gave their backs to the smiters, when 
they had within reach the same means of deliverance they 
used the next morning. Had they used it then, the world 
would have missed one of its greatest examples of Christ- 
like heroism. They would not accept deliverance till the 
most effective moment came. Neither did their Master. 

4. The beating, plus the midnight glory, was measurelessly 
better than no beating and no glory. More blessed are men 
in terrible persecutions for Christ’s sake, than in no persecu- 
tions and no Christ. “ Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” So 
thé athlete prefers the hard toil of the gymnasium with 
its resultant strength to no toil and little strength. 

5. The blessing poured out was more than Paul and Silas 
could hold. It made them shout and sing, and there was 
also enough over to convert the jailer, his family, and many 
more Philippians. There was no other way half so effectual. 
Would we be willing to take the beating and the prison for 
the glory and the spiritual power in conversions? Paul re- 
joiced in his sufferings, and was more than willing to fill up 
in his own flesh anything lacking in the afflictions of Christ 
for the sake of Christ’s body—the church. 

It was to these same Philippians that Paul wrote, “I can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth me.” They be- 
lieved him. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city (¥. 20). 
Hostility to the Jews as Jews is an old-time feeling. It did 
not begin in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, in America, in 
modern times; it was prominent in the Roman Empire 
eighteen centuries ago. If any of us who are disposed to 
share the race prejudice that is at the bottom of this hostility 
inéline to think that it is not to be wondered at that the Jews 
were disliked, let us bear in mind that these Jews were the 
Christian disciples, Paul and Silas, on their way into Europe 
as missionariessto evangelize our ancestors. Jesus Christ was 
aJew. All his apostles were Jews. To the Jews as Jews we 
Christians owe everything that is worth living for. What- 
ever the godless may think of Jews, we who are Christians 
ought to have a loving and grateful interest in them. 

About midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing 
hymns unto God (v. 25). Happiness does not come of one’s 
surroundings; it isa result of what is in one, not of what is 
about one. No change in one’s circumstances can either give 
happiness or take happiness away. He who trusts Jesus 
Christ as his personal Saviour, and who believes that he is 
just where his Saviour would have him to be, has cause for 
rejoicing ; for he is sure that all things are working together 
for his good and for his Saviour’s glory. He who lacks this 
trust lacks the only true basis of happiness. Paul and Silas 
were not praising God becaws their backs smarted, or because 
they were in a gloomy prison, or because their feet were fast 
in the stocks; but they were praising him in spite of these 
things; praising him because he was still their God, and 
Jesus was still their Saviour. If we are not ready to praise 
God where we are, and with our condition and circumstances 
as they are, we should not be likely to praise him if we were 
differently circumstanced and our condition was just that 
which now seems to us most desirable. Daniel could sleep 
better in the den of lions than Darius in the royal palace; 
and he who could not find rest in a lion’s den when that was 
God’s place for him, could not gain rest by a mere removal 
toa palace. It is the man’s self which must be changed, not 
his circumstances or his possessings, in order to his having a 
heart overflowing with joy and praise. 

And the prisoners were listening to them (¥. 25). Listening 
to them as they sung and prayed. If they had been cursing 
God for their sufferings, the prisoners might have been listen- 
ing to that. Shut up in an inner dungeon, at midnight, Paul 
and Silas seemed little likely to be doing good by their 
example jist then and there; but they were heard, and 





were judged accordingly. It is never safe for us to suppose that 


we are where our speech and conduct will reach no one else 

for good or ill, If, on a railroad train or a steamer, we speak 

an impure or an irreverent word, other travelers may hear 

it, If, as we walk the street with wife or child or parent or 

friend, we speak a loving or an unloving word, a passer by 

may hear it, and base on it his opinion of our character. If, 

at a hotel table or a restaurant, we bow our heads before 
every meal, to thank God silently for the food he gives us, 

other boarders may note it. Singing or praying, speaking 
kindly or harshly, truly or falsely, acting wisely or foolishly, 
our words are all heard and our actions are all judged of 
God, and they are likely to be influential beyond our antici- 
pations over those who observe us, and to whom we are un- 
consciously an example. 

All the doors were opened ; and every one’s bands were loosed 
(v. 26). God can not only enable his servants to sing praises 
in the prison at midnight, when their feet are fast in stocks, 
but in an instant he can open the doors of the prison, and 
loose every prisoner’s bands, Walls and chains are as nuth- 
ing against God’s power. Oppression, poverty, temptation, 
sickness, sorrow, whatever holds fast a child of God, dis- 
appears when God speaks the word. The disciples of Jesus 
may expect deliverance from trial, as well as strength in 
trial. All the world was in bondage, and every sinner was 
a hopeless captive, when Jesus was sifut in the graves but 
suddenly “there was a great earthquake; for an angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
away the stone,” and Jesus arose from the dead, the 
Saviour of the world ; and immediately every soul’s dungeon 
door was opened, and every sinner’s bands were loosed. And 
from that day to this, he who remains a captivetto sin does 
so because he will not go out from his prison-house, and walk 
a free man in the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

He... trembling for fear ... said, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved, thou and thy house (vs. 29-31). When a sinner is anx- 
ious over his own soul, when he realizes his lost state, and 
asks for a way of salvation, no counsel to him is of any ser- 
vice unless it points him to one who is able to save his soul; 
and in order to save a sinner there must be the power to for- 
give the sins of asinner, Only Jesus Christ can save sinners; 
and only he who trusts Jesus Christ as his Saviour can 80 
speak of him to others as to inspire confidence in him as their 
proffered Saviour. When a sinner trembles for fear, in view 
of his sins, the truth of truths for him is the truth that Jesus 
Christ is able and ready to save him from his sins, And the 
turning of a sinner to the Saviour, in simple clinging trust at 
such a time, inyolves a heeding by that sinner of the Saviour’s 
word, and an obeying of his commandments; for he who feels 
his need of a Saviour, and realizes that the longed-for Saviour 
has come to him, will show his faith by his ready obedience, 
It is always safe counsel to an anxious soul, to tell him to turn. 
to the Lord Jesus Christ in loving trust. 

He brought them wp into his house, and set meat before them, 
and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed in God 
(v. 34). Paul and Silas were happier now than before that 
earthquake; but it was not that their smarting backs had 
been bathed, and their tired feet loosened from the stocks, 
and that food was set before them, that they were full of new 
joy. It was rather the fact that a new soul was restful in the 
love of Jesus, and that one who had been lost was saved, 
There is no greater delight granted to the Christian believer, 
than in sharing the rejoicings of those whom he has person- 
ally led to the Saviour. His own loving faith in that Saviour 
enables him to appreciate their loving faith, and his grati- 
tude wells out toward God for being permitted to have this 
part in the great work of God, 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


First make clear why all this opposition to the Apostle 
arose. As soon as men found ont that this new religion in 
any way interfered with their unlawful gains, they opposed it 
viralently and raised the tumult of which our lesson speaks, 
Now go on and draw out the lesson facts, This will not be 
hard as they are intensely interesting. The rulers in this 
case made common cause with the masters of the unhappy 
girl, and the multitude backed the whole villanous scheme, 
so that it went bard with Paul and Silas. They were arrested, 
condemned, cruelly beaten, thrust into prison, and there 
made fast in the stocks. So they were left to suffer throagh 
the long hours of the night. Make the class understand that 
this scourging was no child’s play, but was cruel, so that the 
backs of these two men must have been a sight when they were 
thrust into the prison. After such a whipping as this, fever 
would naturally set in; and yet no relief was given to them, 
but, just as they were, they were thrust into prison darkness 
to suffer unalloyed pain till morning light. Truly their con- 
dition was pitiful in the extreme. 

Yet, in spite of all this, that prison resounded to songs of 
praise such as had never been heard there before. Many a 





time it had echoed to ribald songs, but never before to psalms 
of gratitude to God. And who were the singers? None 
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other than these two bleeding men. Well done, Paul! and 
well done, Silas! The angels never heard any sweeter music 
than your duet sung under such circumstances. 

Then followed another experience that was novel to all 
in Philippi. This was the earthquake, which opened all the 
prison doors, and loosed all the prisoners’ bands. At this the 
jailer was so alarmed that he was about to commit suicide, 
thinking that his prisoners had fled. But from this the 
cheery voice of Paul withheld him. In some way or other 
conviction seized on the mind of the jailer; and he ran in and 
fell down before his prisoners, and asked them, trembling, 
what he must do to be saved. The answer came swift and 
sure, and the man got up from his knees a converted man. 
He proved his conversion by at once ministering to the 
wants of those who were his prisoners, and taking them to 
his house, where he made them as comfortable as possible. 
So ends this truly wonderful story. 

We see to-day that our small army of invasion were having 
hard times. In fact they seem to have suffered a crushing 
defeat, for half of them are in prison and suffering dreadful 
agony. The prospect for the conversion of Europe grows 
dim, at least so far as human eyes can see. But God’s ways 
are not man’s ways, and out of temiporary defeat he can or- 
ganize a grand victory. So he did in this case, for the de- 
feated prisoners ended*by making their jailer their captive. 
Thus while their enemies were sleeping, thinking they had 
crushed this new movement, the Apostle and his friend were 
most active, and had made much progress before morning 
dawned. This shows that the weapons of their warfare were 
not sword, spear, or bow, but nevertheless were powerful to 
accomplish wonderful results both for time and eternity. No 
weapon that was ever forged against God will prosper in the 
long run, for out of apparent defeat he will bring final victory. 
The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church, and this 
is as true in Africa to-day as it was in Philippi in the days 
of Paul. 

The teacher will make a great mistake if he neglects to-day 
to consider the most important question of the jailer, “ What 
must I do to be saved?” This is the most important question 
that any sinner can ask. Look for a little at what this ques- 
tion, asked by the jailer, really implied. It implied that he 
felt that he was a sinner, and that he was lost. In this respect 
he differed much from the Pharisees, who took it for granted 
that they were righteous, and that they therefore needed not 
to be saved. So there are some in modern days who 
seem to think that they are not so bad, after all, and that in 
the end all will come out right. If you were to ask them on 
what their hope of salvation was based, you would soon find 
that it was founded on their own moral lives, and that at 
heart they do not think that they are lost at all. But in 
this they disregard the Word of God, which declares that all 

- have sinned and come ‘short of the glory of God, and that 
therefore all are under condemnation... The first step towards 
salvation to-day, as in the days of the jailer, is to feel that 
you really need to be saved. Till this step has been taken, 
all else is in vain. 

In the next place the jailer felt that if he did nothing he 
most certainly would remain lost, “What must I do?” he 
asked. In this too he was right. All that the sinner 
needs to do, to be lost forever, is to do nothing. Just go on as 
you are, and you are sure to be lost. If you are in a boat on 
a swift stream, all that you have to do to be carried down is 
todo nothing. The Bible is full of warnings to the sinner to 
be up and doing. 

Notice, again, the jailer made it an intensely personal mat- 
ter. He realized that it was his own salvation with which 
he had todo. He did not ask any useless questions about 
how the Greeks, or the Persians, were to be saved ; for though 
that might be a very interesting matter for him to discuss 
later on, just now it was his own personal salvation that 
seemed most important to him. And in this he was right. 
To a sinner unsaved, to-day, this same question is the most 
personal one that he can ask and answer, and, till that is done, 
all else is only of secondary importance.e Your own salyation 
—yes, your own—have you secured that? If not, attend to it 
to-day, for nothing can compare with that in imperative 
importance. 

Finally, notice that, as soon as he knew the way of salvation, 
he entered it. What anexample! Yet there are so many 
in our schools who know the way, but delay entering upon it. 
If they should be lost at last, what can they say in self-defense? 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Where did Paul and his companions go to a prayer-meeting 
in Philippi? Whose heart wasopened? How did she show 
that she believed in Christ? How did she prove that she 
wanted to help the servants of Christ ? 

A Slave Girl.—As Paul and Silas went back and forth from 
Lydia’s house in their work of teaching and preaching, they 
often saw in the streets a young girl. Sometimes a crowd 
stood by, listening to her wild, crazy talk ; people paid money 
#o.make her tell fortunes, for they believed she could foretell 


what was going to happen. Sometimes she followed Paul 
and Silas, and called aloud, “ These men are the servants of 
the most high God.” The girl was a slave; the money paid 
for her strange talk did not help her any, but belonged to the 
men who owned her. Paul was sorry for her; he knew it 
was an evil spirit which tormented her, and helped to deceive 
those who heard her. In the name of Christ, Paul commanded 
the evil spirit to come out of her. She was cured,—quiet and 
calm, no longer the crazy fortune-teller of the streets. No 
more money could be made for her owners, and they were 
angry. They were not glad that she was cured and well, but 
vexed at Paul and Silas for ruining their business, They 
caught the two missionaries, took them to the market-place, 
and complained to the rulers that these Jews were making 
trouble in their city, and teaching customs which they, as 
Romans, could not allow. 

Stripes and Prison.—The people were excited, and ready to 


did not wait for proof of wrong-doing, or for a fair trial. 
They stripped off the outer garments the apostles wore, and 
commanded that they should be beaten. It was a cruel pun- 
ishment. The prisoners were tied to a post, and beaten on 
the back and shoulders with a whip, or scourge, of many 
lashes, which left bloody, swollen marks of every blow, which 
they called “stripes.” When they had been beaten, they were 
put in prison, and the jailer was commanded to keep them 
safely. He took them past the cells of common thieves, then 
pushed them down in the darkness to a dungeon deep and 
damp, and fastened their feet in a wooden frame called 
“stocks,” 

At Midnight.—What could Paul and Silas think or say ? 
Did Paul talk of the call to Macedonia, and wonder if he 
could ever again do anything for Jesus? Did they groan 
with pain in their fastened feet or their bleeding shoulders? 
Hark! the sounds the other prisoners heard seem almost ring- 
ing in our ears to-day. Those solid stone walls were used to 
the noise of shrieks and clanging chains, of oaths and angry 
voices; but at midnight the other prisoners heard words in 
a strange tongue, prayer and singing, words such as David 
sang, “‘O Lord my God, in thee‘do I put my trust.” Sud- 
denly there were other sounds; the walls were shaken,—there 
was an earthquake. Chains were broken, and fell, stocks un- 
fastened, bolts and bars flew open, the fetters of every prisoner 
loosed. 

The Jailer.—He did not sleep in a cell where he could hear 
the singing, but he was wakened by the earthquake. He 
knew that if the prisoners had escaped he would be punished 
with death, and he drew his sword to kill himself. Paul saw 
him, and cried out, “ Do thyself no harm: ‘for we are all 
here.” The jailer called for lights to be brought; and ‘he 
came, trembling with fear, and fell down before Paul and 
Silas. No doubt he had heard of their preaching, of the 
cure of the-slave girl, and he may have thought they had 
used some wonderful power in bringing the earthquake. In 
some way he felt that he was a guilty man, and he feared God 
would punish him. He cried out in distress, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” 

“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.’—How ready Paul and 
Silas were to tell the way of safety, of forgiveness of sin! 
They answered the jailer with the words of our golden text. 
What is the promise to those whd believe? What is it to 
believe on Christ? It is to feel sure that he is able to save, 
that he will save ; to take him for your own Saviour from sin. 
It was glad news to the jailer and his family, the truth that 
you have heard ever since you could speak the name of Jesus. 
They heard what we call “the old, old story of Jesus 
and his love.” The jailer’s heart was like Lydia’s; it was 
opened to kindness and pity, The hands that thrust Paul 
and Silas into prison, and roughly fastened their worn, tired 
feet in the stocks, washed their wounded backs, and tried to 
ease and soothe the painful stripes. 

In the Night.—As soon as the jailer and his family under- 
stood the good news they had heard, they wanted to obey the 
command to repent and be baptized. They did not put it off 
until an easier time, did not wait even until daylight; that 
same hour, immediately, the jailer and his household all were 
baptized. 

Rejoicing.—It was a happy company. The jailer brought 
Pau) and Silas into his home, the part of the building where 
he and his family lived. He knew the prisoners must be 
hungry and tired. He had food prepared in the night; they 
all sat at the table, and gave thanks to God, and together had 
a happy meal. It was a new joy, such as had never come 
before in that place, where, until then, a hard-hearted jailer 
had dealt with hardened prisoners. 

God's Care and Protection.—F rom this we learn to believe 
in God for salvation for Christ’s sake, and to trust in him for 
loving care and help in every trouble. He cared for the 
jailer, and led him to ask, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
He cared for his faithful servants who sang and prayed at 
midnight, and delivered them from trouble. Perhaps the 
rulers heard of the earthquake, and the wonderful safety of 
all the prisoners. Early in the morning they sent word to the 
jailer, “ Let these men go.” Paul said, “ They Rave beaten 





do anything ; the rulers were willing to please the mob, and |’ 


them come and bring us out.” The rulers were afraid when 
they knew they were Romans, and they came and begged 
Paul and Silas to go away from the city. They went out of 
the prison, and to Lydia’s house; and, after a few farewell 
words with the brethren, they left Philippi. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh! what shall I do to be saved?” 
“Oh! what a Saviour.” 

“ We're saved by the blood,” 

** We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ How tedious and tasteless the hours.’ 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“ Saviour, more than life to me.” 

“T was once far away from the Saviour.” 





* ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S, 


Pairrt.—The first halting-place of Paul in his entrance 
‘into Europe was, as we are told, a colony; that is;it was 
settled, not by natives of Greece, but by Romans, chiefly old 
soldiers, planted. there by Cesar Augustus, in memory.of the 
great battle fought close by, in which the republic perished. 
To these settlers were given all the privileges of Rome itself, 
The government was a miniature of its imperial mother; 
consuls, senate, and officials were all on the model of the 
metropolis, Thus we find here the magistrates called 
strategi, or “ preetors,” and their attendants “lictors” (in our 
version “ sergeants”). They had also, as we know from in- 
scriptions, ediles and censors,—all terms peculiar to Rome 
and its colonies, while the inhabitants prided themselves on 
being Romans (v. 21). Being thus essentially military rather 
than commercial, the Jews were few in number, and had no 
synagogue. A little stream, the Gangiter, still meanders 
among the ruins, and by its banks was the weekly meeting- 
place of the few worshipers of Jehovah. Yet even here they 
bad proselytes. 

Lypra oF THYATIRA.—Among the proselytes was Lydia 
of Thyatira, in Asia, on the borders of Mysia,—a place not 
visited by the Apostle, famed for its manufacture of purple 
dye, It was situated in the ancient kingdom of Lydia, and 
the repute of its dyes may be traced back even to the days of 
Homer, who sings (Iliad 4, 141) : 

“ And as by Lydian or by Carjan maid, 
The purple dye is on the ivory laid.” 
Among the ancient inscriptions found at Thyatira are several 
relating to the guild of the dyers,—an interesting confirmation 
of the accuracy of Luke’s casual statement. She was evidently 
a person of some means, as capital would be required for the 
trade in so costly a material ; “and she exercised a noble hos- 
pitality to the whole company of the preachers. That large 
fortunes were often made by dyers, we learn from an old 
epigram in the Greek anthology, which may be translated : 
“ Our dyer was poor, but by dint of his art 
He has dipped all his rags, and made himself smart.” 

Bishop Lightfoot has called attention to the prominent 
position of women in the church, not only of Philippi, but of 
the other Macedonian cities, Thessalonica and Berza, and 
points out that woman’s social position was higher in Mace- 
donia than in most other parts of the old world. The extant 
inscriptions of this region seem to assign to her sex a social 
influence not common in antiquity. For instance, a man 
frequently is described by the addition of his mother’s in- 
stead of his father’s name; a wife erects a tomb “ to her dear 
husband out of their common earnings;” a husband erects a 
tomb “for his devoted and most sweet wife and himself from 
their common savings.” Several monuments have been found 
erected by public bodies in honor of women. All these facts 
illustrate the zealous interest taken in Christianity by women 





us, and put us in prison untried; and we are Romans. Let 





in this country, as we see, not only from the Acts, but from 
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~ the epistles to the Philippians and Thessélonians, and which 
is without a parallel in the Apostle’s history elsewhere. 
-“A Ceptary Damse. Possessep wiTH 4 Spirit oF 
‘ Drvination.”—The divining-girl at Philippi is the first re- 
corded instance of a slave-convert. This was a pythoness, or 
one possessed, as the Greeks believed, by the spirit of Apollo, 
or, as the Jews would have said, by a devil, ‘ There are many 
references to such in the classic writers. Some moderns 
would refer all to epilepsy; but the accounts given of the 
way in which the mind as well as the body was affected when 
the spasms came on,—not only by convulsions and violent 
excitement, which did resemble epilepsy, but also by strange 
and mysterious utterances, like the oracles of Delphi,—do 
point to a personal spirit, who exercised power for evil pur- 
poses on the human will. During the paroxysms of the at- 
tack the sufferer was no free agent, but the helpless instru- 
ment of some mysterious power. It is worthy of note that a 
heathen medical author, Hippocrates, points out the distinc- 
tions between epilepsy and possession. Persons curious to 
know the future paid large sums to obtain answers to their 
questions, put to the pythoness when in an ecstatic condition. 
Hence the value of this poor slave,—so great that she was 
the property of a joint-stock company, as beyond the means 
of a private person; for such instances of possession were 
very rare. Hippocrates also tells us they were generally ven- 
triloquists also, After all, this poor slave may not have dif- 
fered much from the “medium” of a modern spiritualist. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 
LiseRty or THE “ PossrssED.”—The unfortunates of man-, 


kind on whom madness or insanity has fallen are treated 
with a strange, superstitious reverence in this couhtry, and 
enjoy a liberty far beyond what is extended to the sane. 
There is a feeling, chiefly among the ignorant, that to place 
the unfortunate under restraint would be to enter into con- 
flict with the spirit by which he is “ possessed.” This doubt- 
less explains how the possessed girl was able to come into 
such close contact with the missionaries so many days in suc- 
cession. 

“ Hore or THEIR Gain was Gonz.”—Farrar quotes “the 
interesting fact, that the priest of Obo, in the Society Isles, 
found himself unable to reproduce his former convulsive 
ecstasies of supposed inspiration after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity.” 

“ CostomMs, WHICH IT is NoT LAWFUL FoR-Us/.. T0 OB- 
SERVE, BEING Romans.”—Rome tolerated all ‘religions, 
Judaism among the rest; hut toleration did not extend to 
proselytizing. Attempt to convert a Roman was criminal, 
and conviction involved severe punishment. So, under the 
broad banner of the Turk there is room for men of ull re- 
ligions. So long as they confine their religious activities to 
their own communities, they are unmolested; the momént 
an effort is made to convert a Moslem, bitterest passions are 
aroused. The apostate and those who have led him away are 
together held worthy of death. The Philippian magistrates 
were excited against the missionaries by the accusation that 
they had attacked the religion of Rome. Even so to-day 
private revenge is often sought through groundless accusa- 
tions against the enemy of having attacked Islam. This 
charge never fails to secure fanatical attention, and wo betide 
the poor unprotected Jew or Christian against whom it is 
brought ! 

“Tue Inner Prison.”—The prison was probably like 
those in our Turkish cities, There is the outer and airier 
compartment, where people are herded together to await 
trial, or in punishment of trivial offenses. Then there is the 
“inner prison,” gloomy, oppressive, filthy, in which great or 
dangerous criminals are confined, in chains or otherwise. 
This is the lot of the condemned murderer, Capital punish- 
ment for murder is unknown in name. The penalty is fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. But it is well understood that this 
almost invariably means death in prison. Few constitutions 
can survive such conditions for many years. Luto just such 
a dungeon, probably, Paul and Silas were cast. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Taz Orpressep Freep (vs. 16-18).—To what diseases 
of modern times may the ancient cases of “ possession ” cor- 
respond? What may have been peculiar about them? How 
could you account for this exceptional activity of evil spirits 
at these times? How did her masters get gain from the 
damsel? Why was it unjust gain? How did the danisel 
recognize the true character of the apostles? What are 
similar cases in the life of Christ? (Mark 5:7; Luke 4: 34, 
etc.) Why, possibly, did not Paul heal the damsel at once? 

2. Taz Orpressons Enracep (vs. 19-21).—What other 
persecution of Paul was aroused by similarly defeated greed ? 





(Acts 19 : 24-27.) What similar event in the life of Christ? 
(Matt, 8: 28-34.) How, in our modern days, does desire for 
gain still count for more with men than the salvation of 
souls? What importance did the market-place of an ancient 
city hold in the social life? in the politicalJife? Who were 
the “rulers”? If the “ magistrates” were not the same 
officers, what higher officers might they have been? Why 
was it shrewd in the accusers to state in their charge that 
Paul and Silas were Jews? Under what circumstances only 
does the gospel “turn the world upside down”? (Acts 
17:6.) Why is it asad sign when the gospel is not “trou- 
bling” a city? What measure only of religious liberty was 
permitted by Rome? Do the opponents of Christianity ever 
state their real objections to it? Why not? What are their 
real objections? What are some objections that are falsely 
urged ? 

8. In Prison (vs. 22-24).—Why should the crowd join 
with Paul’s accusers? How did the Romans beat their 
prisoners? What memory had Paul of this scourging? 
(1 Thess. 2:2.) What merciful provision regarding the 
number of blows did the Jews have? (Deut. 25:3.) How 
many times did Paul suffer in this way? (2 Cor. 11 : 23-27,) 
What is the most famous scourging of the world’s history ? 
(Matt. 27 : 26.) What were some of the terrible features of 
these “inner prisons”? How were the stocks arranged? 
For what: purposes’ were they contrived? What lessons do 
you learn when you contrast the sufferings of the early 
Christians with our own easy lives? 

4. In Sarery (vs. 25-27).—Which was more strange, their 
praying or their singing? What may have been the burden 
of their prayers? What did they probably sing about? 
When do our lives most need the helpfulness of song? How 
can we train ourselves to a cheerful spirit in the midst of 
sorrows and dangers? Under what circumstances occurred 
the first earthquake recorded in the Acts? What openings 
of prisons were similar to this? (Acts 5 : 19; 12: 7-10.) 
Why is it perfectly reasonable to believe that God sent this 
earthquake as an answer to prayer? How may the doors 
have been opened? the bands loosed? Why did the keeper 
seek to kill himself when he thought his prisoners escaped ? 

5. Wuat Must I Do? (vs. 28-30.)—Why did not Paul 
escape, as Peter did? What precept of Christ’s was Paul 
obeying in thus caring for his jailer’s body and soul? (Matt. 
5:44.) Why was the jailer trembling, now that he had 
found his prisoners safe? From what did he seek to be 
saved? How may he have known before about Paul's teach- 
ing? . Who need to ask this question, “ What must I do te 
be saved?” From what things do all men need to be saved? 
How does such a question strengthen a man? In what dif- 
ferent ways are men brought to ask the question? What are 
sonie ways of asking it that fail to receive a satisfying an- 
swer? What is the only true and safe way? 

6. BELIEVE (vs. 31-34).—What is it to believe on Christ? 
How is it different from believing things about him? How 
far is the last necessary also? (Heb. 11:6.) From what 
does believing on Christ save one? How is it that it 
saves one? Can you picture some of the circumstances 
that must have attended that midnight inquiry meeting? 
What was the first outer evidence of the jailer’s new birth? 
the second? Why was baptism needed? Why was it not 
too sudden? What was the third evidence of conversion? 
Why did the jailer take them to his house, instead of freeing 
them? For how long had the apostles fasted? What was 
the fourth evidence of conversion? What were some of the 
reasons for doubting and hesitancy the convert in those days 
might well have had? But what causes for joy must have 
exceeded reasons for fear? How were Paul and Silas freed 
the next day? It what way did they take their departure 
from Philippi? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. How did Paul rouse the anger of the people against 
him? 2. Why were men sorry to have the poor girl healed? 
3. What did the magistrates do with Paul and Silas? 4. How 
did the apostles act in prison? 5. How did God show them 
how safe they were? 6. What effect did this have on the 
jailer? 7. What wise question did he ask? 8. What was 
Paul’s answer? (golden text.) 9. In what four ways did the 
jailer show that he was truly converted ? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Rome was a city bearing rule over a world made up of 
cities, That was the structure of herempire. To strengthen 
herself, she planted municipalities of her own in various parts 
of her dominion, These were colonies of veteran soldiers, 
commonly Italians, who were thus provided for at the close 
of her great wars. Each of these was as exact a reproduction 
of the Roman municipality as was possible. Partly this was 
out of compliment to the colonists, but still more to simplify 
her relations to them by making it easy to lay her hand on 
the responsible persons at any crisis of their history. To 
maintain this exact correspondence it was necessary to com: 





municate to these municipalities the enactments which were 
introduced in Rome itself. Thus the decree of Clandius, 





making Judaism an “unlawful religion,” would be made 

known in Philippi, and the pretors would be expected to 

enforce it. What was unlawful in Rome would be unlawful 

in every military colony. 

Roman Paganism was exceedingly tolerant, but there was 

a limit to its toleration. It carried off to Rome the images 

of the gods of conquered cities, and adopted them into its 

pantheon. But it had no notion of bringing thither all the 

vices and moral enormities associated with their worship. 

Thus when it was seen that the worship of the Egyptian Isis 

was a source of moral corruption, the senate forbade it, and it 

had to be exercised in secret. To Judaism and subsequently 
to Christianity, the attitude of Roman Paganism was different, 

These declined to be treated as part of the pagan system, 

although one Roman emperor was inclined to the experiment, 
and introduced statues of Moses and of Christ into his private 
oratory. 

This intolerance of the creed of the masters of the world 

on the part of people whom they thought to honor by toler- 
ating them, roused anger in many; others it led to inquiry 
into the reasons for this conduct, and Judaism became quite a 
moral power in Rome before the coming of the gospel. We 
know from Horace and other Roman writers that many kept 
the Jewish sabbath ; and the historians mention the accession 
of notable persons to the Jewish religion. Afterwards Chris- 
tianity replaced this influence at Rome. 

The practice of suicide became very common among the 
Romans under the early,emperors. It tock, indeed, a place 
not unlike the Hari-Kari of the Japanese. Those who had 
incurred the especial displeasure of the emperor put them- 
selves out of his way by opening their veins or falling upon 
their swords, Thus did Lucan, Seneca, and others in the 
reign of Nero, who in his turn killed himself to escape the 
indignation of the revolting soldiery, We find the ancient 
philosophers—Plutarch, for instance—arguing against the 
practice as impious, and speaking as though it were epidemic, 
In our own times there has been a recurrence of the epi- 
demic, especially in parts of Germany and of France. It in« 
dicates a prevalent disgust with life, and a feeling of its slight 
value, which is more common in the lower than in the higher 
races. Civilization, by adding to the color and variety of 
life, deepens in men the sense of its worth. Suicide is a 
return to barbarism, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows us the sort of pay good men get for well- 
doing, and the way they take it. 

No man can do a good work in this world without inters 
fering with some bad men’s work ; and that is sure to excite 
the hostility of the bad men and of their sympathizers, Re 
vival meetings often interfere, not only with theaters and 
grog-shops, but with plessure-seeking generally, and with 
undue attention to ordinary business, Therefore evangelists 
and reformers, in the estimation of lovers of pleasure and of- 
money-making, “do exceedingly trouble our city,” and ought 
to be got rid of. So he who would do good actively must ex- 
pect to be opposed actively ; and he must not be surprised if 
he is treated as an enemy of his fellows instead of as their 
friend. But if he is a good man, he will sing and pray even 
while bad men hate and curse him. 

This is the return good men get from men for their well- 
doing. But God has a different standard from men, and a 
different way of showing his estimate of well-doers, “To 
them that love God, all things work together for good,”-— 
even the hatreds of bad men, and the trials and disappoint- 
ments of life, and the jarrings of physical nature. God loves 
with a peculiar love those who love him and who love their 
fellows, and he works with and for those who work with and 
for him. He will shake the earth and the heavens, if need 
be, in order to make their work a success, 

And in the end the loring service of God will have its re- 
ward in the love of saved men, as well as in the approval of 
God himself. In the long run, in spite of all temporary em- 
barrassments and hindrances, “when a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh his enemies to be at peace with him.” And 
then the man who was hated for his well-doing will have 
pleasant communion in God’s service with those who hated 
him. 


ADDED POINTS. 

We are likely to think well of that which pays us a good 
return. And we are likely to think ill of any one who in- 
terferes with our profits of business. 

A race prejudice is commonly based on a sense of inferiority 
in a struggle for supremacy. 

Rulers are liable to be influenced by the race prejudices of 
those whom they represent. 

One iil turn follows another. He who has been unjustly 
treated in one way, is likely to be unjustly treated in another 
way. 

He who is near to God in prosperity, feels all the nearer 
to God in adversity. 

One who loves God will love all who are God’s. 
well even to those who wish him ill. 


He wishes 





Character shows itself in emergencies. One can win the 
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confidence of his enemies by being true to God before his 
enemies, 

A common love for a common Saviour brings into loving 
agreement those who were most widely separated in race, in 
opinions, and in feeling. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_<———_—— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR F FOR 1893. 


New York, state, at Chautauqua... i ... June 28-30 
Manitoba, provincial, at Portage La Praise. baaien oc SEs stil July 5-7 
Missouri, state, at Springfield... beck .-. July 12-14 
North Dakota, state, at Devil’s cfon. ij dads tenesncsed, shed July 12-14 
Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake 


Kentucky, state, at Ashland 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’ 
Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo.......... ... September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh...............00+ -October 10-12 








CHILD-SAVING, 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


Tf the child be father of the man, child-saving goes 
before man-saving, or, rather, if properly done, makes 
the latter largely unnecessary. The pentecostal cry of 
the present century is from the children, “ Fathers and 
mothers, what shall we do to be saved?” and it needs 
no miracle for us to hear “every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were born;” and as we answer that cry we 
prove ourselves, as did Peter, worthy the name of dis- 
ciples of the same Lord and Master. 

To show how this call is being answered by some of 
the Christian philanthropists of to-day, is the object of 
thisarticle. However, there will be space for ouly a few of 
the many means which might be given. Orphans’ homes 
would, on account of pridrity of work, naturally come 
first for consideration ; but as I wish to compare these 
with a later-born society, I reserve them for the present. 

Some time about the year 1876 the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was formed, in the 
City of New York. This was an outgrowth of the So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and owes its 
origin to a charitable woman who became distressed by 
her inability to prevent the cruelty of a father to his 
child, Shecarried the matter to Mr. Henry Bergh, who 
was the originator of the earlier society for the protec- 
tion of the brute creation. Mr. Bergh found his society 
could not do this added work, and, chiefly through his 
efforts, the new society was organized and incorporated 
by the city authorities, Thus was the strong arm of 

‘the law interposed between the unnatural parent and 
helpless child, as well as the greedy, brutal employer 
and child-employee. As a result, the rights of children 
are much better understood and respected than before 
the organization of this society. There are now—the 
report from which the following statistics are taken was 
given in January, 1892—similar societies in ninety cities 
and towns of this country, as well as in England, France, 
Spain, West Indies, South America, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia,—some three hundred in all. 

Truly an army of children rise up to call that woman 
blessed whose suggestion to Mr. Bergh has brought forth 
such results for good. It is as the seed of a banyan-tree, 
whose branches root themselves in the soil of many 
lands, while thousands of children find rest and protec- 
tion beneath its shade. 

The bare outline of the rise, progress, and work of this 
society can give no adequate idea of its extent and use- 
fulness. It is as the skeleton of a man to the living per- 
son clothed with flesh and breathing the breath of life. 

The free kindergartens, industrial schools, as well as 
the college settlements, have found they can do their 
best work, even fur adults, through the children. I 
think the first college settlement was in New York, and 
was formed by seven young women. In a wretched part 
of the city they rented a house and made a home for 
themselves, then opened their doors, that whosoever 
would might come in, and find loving hearts and helping 
hands ready to receive them. Beyond the work of the 
Samaritan in the parable, they went to live among 
thieves, that they might be neighbors to the thieves 
themselves. Like settlements are springing up in the 
same and other cities. It is no longer an experiment, 
but a pronounced success, 

Thus far I have considered the work of societies 
whose work, for the greater part, is for children who 
have something they call home, misnomer though the 
word be. Besides these, there are the orphan children, 
and those who are worse than orphaned, by a crime 





own, the babe comes into the world, and lifts its tiny 
hands and feeble cry, when perchance its mother has 
passed beyond the reach of hands, and, as far as human 
knowledge goes, the sound of its wailing. That mother 
has left nothingéut her babe. What shall be done with 
this little waif, this human soul? Now comes in the 
blessed office of children’s homes. The little one is 
taken into a nursery with other like unfortunates, and 
cared for with a patience and love almost divine, by 
nurses carefully chosen for the work by directors of 
these homes, which are sustained by the philanthropy of 
men and women of large hearts and open purses. God 
bless these homes, and may they be multiplied a thou- 
sandfold! 

It may be when the baby is presented for entrance, 
the matron says regretfully, “It is impossible; we are 
more than full,” and the babe is *‘ farmed out,” as it is 
called,—which means that the city authorities place the 
babe in the hands of some woman who, for a stated sum 
per week, cares for, or neglects to care for, as is more 
often the case, this ward of ours, one of God’s little ones. 
Was ever there a more inappropriate use of words than 
this “farmed out”? To us, with the word “farm” 
comes instinctively the perfume of clover and new-mown 
hay, the song of birds, and the voices of happy children, 
and all the sights and sounds of country life. 

Any one who reads the sickening details and descrip- 
tions of these dens which occasionally come to the notice 
of a humane police officer, can judge of the fitness of the 
word for the place. If their eyes had seen the pitiful 
sight, and their ears had heard the pitiful wail of sick 
and dying babes, they would gladly increase their sub- 
scriptions to babies’ homes. There they are cared for 
under the eye of wise and faithful nurses, with the over- 
sight of noble women directors. 

What would you say of a child but a babe, brought 
into one of our homes, who had been kept sitting in a 
chair so many hours of each day for so many days that 
its little limbs had grown chair-shape, and it took months 
of patient nursing to straighten the little body and legs 
so the sufferer could lie comfortably in his little cot? 

Think of it, mothers, who kiss and fondle the limbs of 
your babies, and, if yon fancy they need friction, gently 
rub them, that they may round into models of strength 
and beauty! Or what of a child three years of age, who, 
for months after she was brought into the home, would 
dodge her little head, expecting a blow instead of the 
touch of loving hands! Either of those children might 
have been yours. They were some other mothers’ babes. 

It is not always possible for the city authorities who 
must needs see that the bit of humanity is in some way 
provided for, to secure for the, pittance allowed proper 
care for the babe. Fault there may be at times, but 
many are conscientious, and do the best they can under 
their limitations; but it is for a Christian community to 
see that there are enough nurseries provided, whether 
by legislative enactment or charitable subscriptions, for, 
at least, the helpless babes. 

To my mind, there is another method of care for these 
“least of these” even better than children’s homes,— 
the Children’s Home Society. This is a national or- 
ganization, chartered as The American Aid Association, 
May 23, 1885. Ithasa large number of state auxiliaries, 
among others, my own state, Minnesota, having as presi- 
dent our honored President Northrop of the State Uni- 
versity. I cannot better define the work of the Children’s 
Home Society than to quote the object as given ¢ on one 
of their leaflets. 

“To seek homeless, neglected, and destitute heal 
and to become their friend and protector. 

“To find homes for them in well-to-do families, and 
to place them there wisely, with the least possible delay. 

‘To minister in comforting assurances to parents 
living in fear of leaving their children penniless and 
homeless. 

“To make it possible for many-persons without chil- 
dren of their own to adopt, without fear of future inter- 
ference, a child that may be a blessing to the household. 

“To protect society by guaranteeing proper home 
training and education to the unfortunate little ones 
against its two greatest enemies, ignorance and vice, and 
thus to improve American citizenship.” 

During last year, one hundred and thirteen in Minne- 
sota, and in three and a half years in Iowa four hundred 
and eighty children, have been given permanent homes. 
If other states have done as well, an army of children 
are rising up to call their fathers and mothers blessed. 

I believe there are two ways which will bring the best 
results, and solve the child-saving problem the surest 
and the quickest, and they are: The college settlement, 





which shall be nameless. Through no volition of its 
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going to the wretched and forlorn, and living with them ; 











the Children’s Hote Society, and taking the little —_ 
into our owa homes. 

As the superintendent of our Minnesota society re- 
marks: “It was only one little babe that Pharaoh’s 
dsaghter found upon the banks of the Nile that day; 
but that baby proved the deliverance of an enslaved 
race, and the ablest lawgiver of all time, whose utter- 
ances have molded the laws of all civilized lands.” 
Minneapolis, Minn 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


SOME AMERICAN MEN AND TIMES* 


Dr. Charles J. Stillé, ex-provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has found time, since he laid down his 
official duties in connection with that institution, to 
prosecute the historical studies that have always en- 
gaged his attention. Their latest fruit is a clear, com- 
prehensive, and satisfactory monograph on Anthony 
Wayne as man, officer, and ‘strategist, connected with 
which is a methodical study of the place and work of 
the Pennsylvania soldiery in the Revolutionary War. 
Unless it be a pretty constant tone of eulogy, the work 
contains nothing to which the student of American his- 
tory need object, and much which he will welcome. as 
hitherto unfamiliar or inconvenient for methodical ex- 
amination. Applying to the volume a few tests as re- 
ards its thoroughness in particular cases, one finds that 
it fulfils the requirements it might fairly be expected to 
meet, 

Another distinctly useful, though possibly not great, 
contribution to American historical literature is that 
made in Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s two goodly volumes 
presenting the History of the United States from. the 
Compromise of 1850 down to the eve of the war of 1861. 
Written by an author hitherto entirely unknown, and 
lacking any conspicuous charm of style, it at once makes 
a place for itself by its constant sincerity of tone, its evi- 
dent and unswerving desire to be impartial, and its 
painstaking search for material, especially that contained 
in newspapers of the time. In general, it favors the 
Republican and antislavery view, but without any dis- 
play of préjudice or partisanship; Webster is justified 
as orator, statesman, and author of the Seventh of March 
speech; Douglas, in Mr. Rhodes’s minute discussion of 
his career, appears in a better light after 1858 than be- 
fore, as regards disinterested patriotism; the Ostend 
Manifesto and the general course of Pierce and Buchanan 
receive an unfavorable setting forth; while the author’s 
view of John Brown is less commendatory than Von 
Holst’s, though Mr. Rhodes uses the laudatory term 
“the old Puritan” until one tires thereof. Notwith- 
standing its limitations, the history may fairly be said to 
surpass either Von Holst’s or Schouler’s account of the 
period, and, when continued on the same plan down to 
the close of Arthur’s administration, can hardly fail to 
be an important addition to what Mr. McCarthy aptly 
calls the “ history of our own times.” 

The men and manners of an American historical 
and social period still farther removed, form the theme of 
Edward Everett Hale’s interesting chapters detailing 
what he remembers of A New England Boyhood,—chap- 
ters originally contributed to The Atlantic Monthly, and 
now gathered in a book. Dr. Hale’s boyhood memories 
are of the Boston of the twenties and thirties; and there- 
fore, though Boston was then but a provincial city, are 
hardly those of the average New-Englander, to whom 
such country scenes as Whittier details in “Snow 
Bound” are more familiar than Washington Street or 
the Frog Pond. But Dr. Hale’s reminiscences are more 
than entertaining; they are representative of a true 
phase of American life in an interesting environment, 
under conditions seemingly more fertile than those of 
subsequent decades in the same Iccality. 

In Dr. Harris’s and Mr. Sanborn’s two volumes on 
Amos Bronson Alcott and his philosophy we also have 
many New England pictures,—of boy-life in Connecti- 
eut, and of school-keeping, lecturing, ard the promotion 
of various philosophic or philanthropic schemes in the 
latitude of transcendental Concord. Mr. Alcott was a 
most amiable personage, a sincere thinker, and an earnest 





* Major-General Anthony Wayne, and the Pennsylvania Line in 
the Continental S SaT- By Charles J. S:ilé. 8vo, cloth, pp. x, 441. 
Philadelphia : J Lippincott Co. Price, $3. 

PR” of the United States trom the Compromise of 1850. By 

James Ford Rhodes. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. x, 506; ix, 541. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $5. 

A New England povheot, By Edward Everett Hale. 16mo, cloth, 
—" pp. xxiv, 267. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


Alcott: His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. eyatem 





A. Bronson 
and W, T. Harris. 2 vols. Crown Syo, cluth, pp. vi, 354; ue | 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $8.50. 




















well-wisher for humanity; but it cannot 
be said that these two volumes, written 
by admiring friends and neighbors, ‘are 
very successful in proving that his mind 
was profound in its meditations, or able, 
in any true sense, to conceive or to incul- 
cate a “philosophy.” A gentle mistiness 
is diffused through these six hundred 
pages, which leave a very different im- 
pression from that of the direct common- 
sense of Mrs. Cheney’s Life of Louisa 
Alcott, which is not only a far better 
piece ef authorship, but also is actually a 
more trustworthy biography of Mr. Alcott 
himself. 





Readers of The Sunday School Times 
are so familiar with the racy, trenchant 
style of Bishop H. W. Warren, that they 
will know exactly what to expect in his 
new book: The Bible in the World's Edu- 
cation. It is a series of eleven lectures on 
the Wycliffe Foundation, which the bishop 
himself created in the University of Den- 
ver. Bishop Warren pitches his charac- 
terization of the good Book on a high 
key,—“ the oldest history, the best known 
classic, the deepest philosophy, an ideal 
excellence of poetry and rhetoric, the 
embodiment of our American constitu- 
tional law, the foundation of good morals, 
whose words are still spirit and still alive.” 
He does not deprecate criticism, but to 
the “‘ Higher Criticism” he opposes the 
highest criticism, “ which, as President 
Fairbairn says, gave us back our Bible.” 
Perhaps the most characteristic chapter is 
that on “ Its Verbal Felicities and Inten- 
sities,”—a side of the Scriptures with 
which the bishop has a natural affinity, 
The last lecture is on Wycliffe, the first 
great English translator, whom Dr. War- 
ren accepts as a reformer, while others 


regard him asa revolutionist. (8vo, pp. 


320. ‘New York: Hunt and Eaton.) 


A collection of Harper's Magazine 
papers, by various specialists, on The 
Armies of To-day, has been gathered into 
a handsome volume. The papers describe 
the military systems of the United States, 
Mexico, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, and Russia, Without possessing 
the unity or the literary skill of Sir C. W. 
Dilke’s similar book of a decade ago, the 
accounts have a certain temporary value, 
—which is more than can be said of some 
of the huge armies described. (8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. v, 438. New York: Harper 
oad Brothers, aie $3.50.) 








BUSIN BSS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of froin 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the | 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, 20 far as | 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with | 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea | 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- | a 
lar rates, 


For nervous prostration, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. A. Trau, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have extensively used it in ner- 
vous prostration and kindred affections, and 
invariably obtained very good results.” 
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The Bible in the World’s Education. 





tian Advocate. 


— Onward, 
“This is one of the rare books. 


Christian Intelligencer. 
12mo. Cloth. $1. 


By Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, LL.D. 


WHAT THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNALS SAY ABOUT IT. 

“This is a good book for the times, and it is a good sign that such leaders as 
Bishop Warren are beginning to recognize the importance of the Bible in education. 
The author's style and thought are delightful throughout, and his book deserves a 
wide reading.” — Young Men’s Journal. 

“ Every sentence rings with the Bishop’s enthusiastic and reverent spirit. 
young man, and especially every young minister, should read it.’—Pitteburgh Chris- 


Every 


“ Like everything else that comes from the Bishop’s pen, this is a work of large re- 
search, vigorous thought, and admirable literary form. We especially commend it to 
the thoughtful study of preachers, teachers, students, and Bible readers everywhere,” 


It is full of information for the Bible student, 
and so beautifully written that whoever undertakes to read it will be charmed.”— 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








How they 
like it 


excellent.” 


Only the best books could be sent 
out, with a hope of success, on the 
inspection plan. 
would be disappointing to you—and 
to the publishers; more books than 
dollars would come back. 
following letters show that we make 
no mistake in sending out in this 
way “Hints on Child-Training ” 
by H. Clay Trumbull. 


“The ‘Hints on Child-Training’ is just received. 


Any other kind 


‘The 


It is both elegant and 


‘Please find enclosed one dollar for Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘ Hints on Child- 
Training,’ which you were so kind as to send for my examination, 
with it,—had already treasured some of its articles as editorials in The Sunday 
School Times, and used them in the Mothers’ Meetings of our W, C, T. Us’ 


I am delighted 





“TI duly received Trumbull's ‘ 
charmed with it. 
perusal ; 
be found a full library of hints to ter. " 


Hints on Child-Training,’ 


and can say I am 


Myself a grandfather, I shall send it on to my daughter for her 
for she is the mother of a very bright two-year-old boy, and I know it will 





“ When I ordered ‘ Hints on Child-"Training’ from your advertisement in The 
Sunday Sehool Times, I had an idea that I would have to return it as unsatisfac- 


tory, because of making books there seems to be no end; but a ten-minute 
examination convinces me that the book is what I want and what every parent and 


Sunday-school teacher ought to have, 
with thanks for the opportunity.” 


I herewith enclose postal note for one dollar, 





Any subscriber to The Sunday 
Schobdl Times can have the book sent 


to him for examination, the publishers 
After looking 
over the book, the subscriber may 
either retain it and remit the price 
($1.00), or return it, paying only the 
return postage, which is 12 cents, 


paying the postage. 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Why not 
try it? 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW ERA. 


By Dr. JOSIAH STRONG, author of “ Our Country.” 
400 pages. Library edition, Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
plain cloth, 75 cents ; peper, 35 cents, 

“a srilitancy of yon you on the sepelinns inc wetvencns, 
and brill Tr book."’—. 1 Coo 
“ Cannot fail to Tender teameorael ‘oerviee t 
and philosopher, citizen and Christian,” — 
Keak B, TUPPER. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt af price, by 
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THE BAKER & TAYLORCO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
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P. F. Van eetanaiee deans St., N. Y. 
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D FRITZ” Goms. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
little musical sketch. Price 2 cents, * 
THE ASSEMBLY”’ by Geo. fF. Rootand 0. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Binging 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 80 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. &. As ites 
name indicates, this book conteins thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price Si... “GOSPEL HYMIS" Neos. 5 and é 
Combined, Excelsior Edi A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Roards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”. The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Beplete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oo- 
canions. Price 6 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, « monthly ne of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volup- 
taries for organists, $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of fiveor more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI, « - NEW YORK, - - 





For ‘ good } hymns to live by,” ” use 


LIVING HYMNS 


in your Sunday-school or social 
—o by Hon. J. Wanamaker and J. 


by mall Sample copy, with music, 50 cents 
mm 
1094 Arch Btrest, 


JOHN J, HOOD, 
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inside, outside, and all the way through, 


This great Temperance drink ; is as health- 
ful, as it is ie pleasant. Try it. 
this delicious drink. 


Ase. sakes 5 gallons of 

Don't be red i a dealer, i ost as good” 
" some 

Eee No imitation ta ther Kind lo “Jost oo pond’ —"s 

A PRACTICAL EVERY ‘DAY 
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FREE say recipes. = 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't fall to 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. 


history of friend 
ace as a force in the world. 
413 pages (7<944 inches), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. 


wre ow Soldier. 

phe of of ue r Henry Ward Camp. 
edition. yA pages (5348 

Price, $ 

so isthe life-story of an = «at fine 

— of the best student-soldier of the 
nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 

| men, for Sunday - — libraries and for 

| young men’s 


| A Model enposienitedeat 

A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
moves, - 6 ee ee = 
tee. Itisano esson. a@good 
superintendent actuall did his work. B Bound 
in cloth, with a fine stee contaateetans. Haven. 
| 188 pages (5447 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
The Sunday- :° Its 
Methods, mod Al The 
cher Lectures before Yale Divini 
inches. 


1888. 415 pages, 5x8 
bound in cloth. 


Teaching and Teachers. 
A book of 390 <7T% inches 

in cloth. Price, re 7 ts forday the po t’ je pope 

lar hand-book on Sunday-schoo: 


Hints on Child-Training. 

A series com articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (5}4x<734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
a facts by y_-- theological opinions 
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musi k of 390 pages (5 
8% inches). Price, $2.00. e CX 
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te of Kadesh- 


portance and 
we’ with astory of a hunt ae including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
en, even in the desert of theWanderings. 


eee (ax? inches). Two maps and 
full-page Tustrations. Price, $3. 


ream and Practice. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each | 
volume complete in itself. | 
. These a in the realm of character and 
of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
mn Commit. | as their application to the affairs of every-day 
| life. 200 pages pages per book (446% inches), 
| tastefully bound in cloth, a ‘enclosed ina 
| box. Price, $2.50a set, or ‘fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. } 


Two Northfield Sermons. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Pest a Success. 

These sermons were delivered before the 
conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
pang — oe an incitement to high endeavor 

In one volume of 53 pages 
(Bactig P inches, Price, 30 cents. 
Light on the Story of Jonah. 

Important facts in recent Assyrian discov- 
aits are here brought to bear upon the Book 
of Jonah. ~The book can be read to advan 

all who afe interested in the truth of the 
ble story. 
7% inches). 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 


of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of enems and 
manner of speech. 38 pages (534x734 inches). 
Price, 25 cents. 
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For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Is the thing for people with 
'scrofulous tendencies, 
cause it forces impurities 
| from the blood. 


No trouble, no bo 
inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Street, Philadelphia. 
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| CASH CAPITAL, 
si | Reserve for Reinsurance and 
allether clai 2,541,873.61 
| Surplus over all Liabilitices,..... 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893. 


$3,183,302.47. 
THOS, H, MONTGOMERY. President. 
AS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
AS RICHARD ‘MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, As 
WM. 5, DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE CALL OF THE PROPHET. 
[By Carl Spencer.] 


The Voice said, “Cry!” And he said, “ What 
shall 1 ery? 
Hath it not all been said— 
All the labor of man, and the days of vanity, 
And the mourning over the dead ? 





| I eannot answer one of the riddles under the 


sun, 
And my race is all unblest ; 


| Should 1 speak, it were to sigh ’— but the 


Voiee saith, Cry t” 
And the prophet eansot rest, 


The Voice said, “ Hope! 
of hope!” 
And so he sang in the night ; 
And the song goes chanting on, though the 
nations ever grope, 
And the years are dim with blight. 
“ Behold, might this be, even if the Lord would 
open heaven 
That the world should thus rejoice?” 
And he answered, “ What know 1? but the 
Voive saith, * Ory! ie 
And the words are of the Voice.” 


Sing unto the world 


Thus came the word: 
the Lord!” 
And so he sang of peace ; 
Under the yoke he sang, in the shadow of the 
sword, 
Sang of glory and release. 
The heart may sigh with pain for the people 
pressed and slain, 
The eal may faint and fall ; 
The flesh may nielt and die—but the Voice 
saith Lid Cry ! ” 
And the Voice! is more than all! 


“Proclaim the year of 





SCENERY AND THE 
IMAGINATION, 


{Sir Archibald Gals, =) in The Fortnightly 


The grandeur and ruggedness of the 
scenery of these western and northern 
European countries, and the frequent 
somberness of the climate, are faithfully 
reflected in the prevalent Teutonic myths 
and superstitions, Thor and his mallet 
found a congenial home among the Scan- 
dinavian mountaitis and fjords. Ther 


‘too, was the appropriate haunt of the frost- 


giants. The race of giants, with their 
fondness for stones and rocks, to whom so 
much influence in altering the external 
aspects of nature was ascribed by the Teu- 
tonic races, might have had their ances- 
tral abode among the crags and defiles of 
the northwest, but they readily naturalized 
themselves among the less rugged tracts 
of northern Germany and of Britain. The 
dwarfs, trolls, fairies, and hill-folk who 
dwelt under the earth and in caves, and 
who played a distinct though subordinate 
part in changing the surface of the land, 
would find appropriate haunts wherever the 
Teutons established themselves. Thus 
the personification of natural forces and 
the effects produced by thesupernatural be- 
ings so pictured to the imagination bear a 
marked family likeness all over the west 
and northwest of Europe. . 

A few examples from the abundant col- 
lection that might be gathered must here 
suffice. Someof the most singular features 
of the landseapes of the northwest of 
Europe arise from the operations of the 
ice-sheets, glaciers, and icebergs of that 
comparatively late geological period to 
which the name of the Ice Age is given. 
The perched boulders which stand poised 
near the verge of cliffs or scattered over 
the sides and summits of hills, everywhere 
suggested the working of supernatural 
agency. In some districts they were looked 
upon as missilés hurled by giants who 
fought against each other; in others, they 
were regarded as the work of giantesses, 
or “auld wives,” as they were called in 
Scotland, who, to exhibit their prowess, 
would transport masses of rock as large as 
hills from one part of the country to an- 
other. 

This capacity, in such supernatural be- 
ings to carry huge burdens of stone or 

rth, has furnished an explanation of 
many islands and mounds along the mari- 


| time parts of Britain and the countries 


bordering the Baltic Sea. Ailsa Craig, 
that stands so picturesquely in the middle 
of the Firth of Clyde, was the handiwork 
of a carline, who, for some object which is 
not very clear, undertook to catry a huge 
hill from Scotland to Ireland. Before she 
had got halfway over, her apron-strings 
broke, and the rock fell into the sea, 
whence it has projected ever since as the 
well-known island. In preofofthe legend, 
a hollow among the Carrick hills is pointed 
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\) 
out as the place from which the mass of 
rock was removed, 

Along the Baltic coasts many similar 
tales are told. Thus the island of Hven 
was dropped where it stands by the giantess 
Hvenild, who wished to carry some pieces 
of Zealand over to the south of Sweden. 
Sex seems to have counted for little in the 
nature or amount of work accomplished ; 
for witches and warlocks, ts and giant- 
esses, were equally pop and equally 
powerful, ... 

The progress of Christianity extirpated 
the pagan gods and giants, but failed to 
destroy Ban po ormag ie craving ve i 
supern origin for igen i 
features. This survivin popa Fiimand 
consequently led to vine modification 
of the older legends. In Catholic coun- 
tries the deeds of prowess were not infre- 

uently trans to the hands of the 
irgin or of saints, Thus at Sain in 


but an extensive research into the 
history of former geological periods. 
surface of every country is like a palimp- 
sest which has been written over agein 
and again in different centuries. How it 
has come to be what it is, cannot be told 
without much patient effort. But ev 
effort that brings us better acquainted wi 


the story of the ground beneath our feet, 
and at the same time gives an zest 
to our enjoyment of the scenery at the 


surface, is surely worthy to be made... .. 
It will not, I think, be hard to show 





that in dissipating the popular misconcep- 
tions which bave grown up around the 
question of the origin of scenery, science 
has put in their place a series © views of 
nature which appeal infinitely more to the 
imagination than anything which they 
supplant. While in no way lessening the 
effect of human association with landscape, 
science lifts the veil that hides the past 








the Charente region, a huge stone that lies 
by the river Ney is said to mark where 
the bir on dropped from her apron one of 
four pillars which she was carrying across, 
In Britain, and especial in Scotland, the 
devil of the Obristian faith appeared to 
have in large measure supp anted the 
warlocks atid carlines of the earlier beliefs, 
or at least to have worked in league with 
them as their chief. All over the coustey 
“deyil’s punch-bowls,” “‘devil’s caul- 
drons,” “devil’s bridges,” mark how his 
prowess has been invoked to account for 





from us, and in every on calls up & 
succession of visions which, by their con- 
trast with what now presents itself to the 
eye, and by their own unlooked-for mar- 
yels, rivet our attention. Scenes long 
familiar are illumined by “a light that 
never was on land or sea.” We w them 
as if an enchanter’s wand were waving 
over us, and by some strange glamour were 
blending past and present into one. ... 


fully share in the feeling that  scend, in 
iteelf and to the ordinary eye 80 ful | 
everything that can give pleasure, needs 
no addition from any source. 

Let me su that we are upon 
the extreme western verge of the down, 
with the Needles in front of us. 
chalk that forms these white faces of rock 
is shown by science to be made up entirely 
of the mol remains of creatures 
gathered on the sea-bottom before 
the species of animals living at the present 
day cameinto existence. Sponges, crinoids, 
corals, shells, fishes, re tiles, mingled their 
remains with those of the minuter forms 
of life that accumulated on the floor of 
that ancient ocean. And now, hardened 
into stone, the ooze of that sea-bed has 
been upraised into lend. The ‘long 
backs of the bushless downs,” which for 
many successive centuries have remained 
as we see them, were originally parts of 








the sea-bed, and are entirely built up of 
the vestiges of dead apa. 

But this is not all, Look at one of 
those noble faces of rock which shoot up 
frum the restless breakers, and take note 
of the parallel lines of dark flints which, as 
if traced with « pencil, sweep in such 
graceful curves from base to crest of the 
cliffs, Alike on buttress and recess, from 
headland to headland, no matter how 





‘At the western end of the Isle of Wight, 
a long ridge of chalk-down, which 
stretches completely across the island, 
runs out to sea, and terminates in the 








natural features which in those days were 
deemed to require some more than ordi- 
nary agency for their production. 

These popular efforts to explain physi- 
cal phenomena which from the earliest 
days of human experience have appealed 
most forcibly to the imagination have sur- 
vived longest in the more ru and re- 
mote regions; partly, no doubt, because 
these regions have lain farthest away from 
the main onward stream of human prog- 
réss, but partly, also, because it is there 
that the most impressive topographical 
features exist... . 

It is interesting to inquire how, after 
the popular feeling has thus been #0 en- 
tirely transformed, mountainous scenery 
now affects the imagination of cultivated 
people who visit it, whether impelled by 
the mere love of change, 
ing passion which on 7 
mountains can feel and appreciate. Even 
under the entirely changed conditions of 
modern travel and general education we 
can detect the working of the same innate 
craving for some explanation of the more 
salient features of mountain landsca 


the true lover of 


that shall satisfy the imagination. The | P 


supernatural has long been discarded in 
such matters. Even the most unlearned 
traveler would demand that its place must 
be taken by scientific observation and in- 
fluence. But the growth of a belief in the 
natural origin of all the features of the 
earth has grown faster than the capacity 
of acience to guide it, Nowhere may the 
lasting influence of scenery on the imagi- 
nation be more oaikingy recognized than 
in the vague tentative efforts of the popu- 
lar mind to a ply what it supposes to be 
scientific method to the elucidation of 
these more impressive elements of topog- 
raphy. The crudest misconceptions have 
been started and implicitly secepted, 
which, though sup to on 
observation of nature, are in reality hardly 
jess unnatural than the legends of an older 
time. They have nevertheless gained a 
large measure of popular acceptance be- 
cause they meanwhile satisfy the demands 
of the imagination. ... 

The various elements of a landscape a 
pear to the ordinary eye 80 simple, 80 ob: 
viously related to each other, and often 80 
clearly and sharply defined, that they are 
not unnaturally regarded as the effects of 
some one general operation that acted for 
their special production ; and where they 
include abrupt features, such as a ravine 
or a precipice, they are still popularly be- 
lieved to be in the main the work of some 
sudden potent force, such as an earthquake 
or volcanic explosion, There is a general 
and perfectly intelligible unwillingness to 
allow that scenery which now ap 80 
complete and connected in all its parte 
was not the result of one probably sudden 
or violent cause, Yet the simplest expla- 
nation is not always n ly the cor- 
rect one. In reality, the problems pre- 


sented to us by the existing phy of 
the land, fascinating though they are, be- 
come daily more complex, and demand 
the whole resources of ogical acience. 


They cannot be solved by any rough-and- 
y propess._, They involve not only an 


_acquaintance with the recent operations of 


well-known white pinnacles of the Nee- 
dies. From the highest part of the ridge, 
when the air is clear, the eye ranges south- 
ward over @ vast expanse of open sea, To 
the west and north the breadth of water 
is bounded by the blue hills of Dorset- 





or by that hadnt | 


shire, the white cliffs of Swanage Bay, 
and then the long low brown heights 
which are crowned with the spires of 
Bournemouth and urch, East- 
ward we note how the ridge on which we 
stand sinks down into the hollow of Fresh-. 
water Gap, but rises again on the farther 
side, aud then striking inland for some 
miles sw round to form the bee. wo 
of St. Catherine’s, neafly eight hun red 
feet high, whence. it descends once more 
in white cliffe'té the sea.’ mats 

Ow s eummer moon, when a fresh west- 
erly breeze roughens the sea into deepest 
azure, and keeps # continual murmur of 
lashing waves at the foot of the cliffs, 
ew pieces of English coast scenery offer 
more attractions than this. From the 
verge of the short green sward of the 
down, the chalk plunges in a sheer preci- 
ice of dazgling whiteness, that contrasts 
well with the mingled blue and emerald- 
green of the sea below. Projecting mas- 
sive buttresses, that catch the full blaze of 
sunlight, throw into delicate violet shadow 
the recesses and alcoyes into which the 
face of chalk has been worn. On the 
great ocean highway in front, vessels of 
every size and rig sail past on their out- 
ward or homeward voyage, Though our 
perch above the precipice is ary we 
yet feel within sight and touch of the 
living world, Across the bay we mark 
the smoke of distant villages and towns, 
and the fields and woodlands that separate 
the scattered hamlets. Just below, at the 
northern foot of the ie and 
concealed among its w lies that home 
so dear to lovers of English literature, 
where— 





“Groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter, stand, 
And further on, the hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 


Nor are memorials of the past wanting 
to throw over the scene the priceless 
charm of old memory and tradition. The 
down is roughened here and there with 
* the grasey barrows of the happier dead.” 
The steeples and towers of the country 
churches dotted over the landscape mark 
still, as they have done for centuries, the 
heart of each parish and its quiet grave- 
yard. It is a typically English scene, full 
of that hallowed, historic interest, aad of 
that subdued, unobtrusive beauty, where 
the lineaments of nature are everywhere 
more or less concealed by the la re of 
man, which constitutes 80 chief a source 
of pleasure in the landscapes of England. 
Here, surely, our literary censor may 
claim that no room can be found for the 
foot of science. What can we pretend to 
add to the charm of such scenery; or 
what can we do, if we touch it at all, but 
lessen that charm? Again, I accept the 
challenge, though with perhaps somewbat 
more diffidence ; not that I think the con- 
tribution from science is here less avail- 
able or less appropriate, but because I so 




















irregularly the chalk has been sculptured, 
these parallel lines may be followed. 
feature so conspicuous in the architecture 
of the precipices could not escape the 
attention of the most casual visitor, but 
he only vaguely marvels at it, until geol- 
ogy tells him that these dark lines mark 
successive floors of that ancient sea—floors 
that gathered one over another, as genera- 
tion after generation of marine creatures 
left their crumbling remains upon the 
bottom. But now they are bent u and 
placed on end, like books on the shelves 
ofa library. And thus we learn that not 
only has this ancient sea-bed been turned 
into dry land, but its layers of hardened 
ooze have been tilted up vertically, and 
that it is the worn ends of these upturned 
layers which form the long ridges of the 
downs. 

But science further makes known to us 
Coat bared the cliffy margin on which we 
- t ne — ay ne —_ 

ong disa « Far ‘the 
English Channel dsepin downs once 
extended with their undulating summits, 
their smooth grassy. slopes, their deep 
cooms and quiet bournes. That vanished 
land ran southward, until it ended off in 
a range of white precipices. The rain 
that fell on its surface gathered into a 
river that flowed northward through 
Freshwater Gap into the Solent. Strange 
to tell, perched on the top of the present 
cliff, to the east of Freshwater, fe frag- 
ments of the bed of that ancient stream, 
consisting of gravel and silt which, as the 
cliffs are undermined by the waves, tum- 
ble to the beach and mingle with the 
gravel of to-day. In these ancient de- 
posits are found teeth of the long-extinct 
mammnroths which browsed the herbage on 
slopes that rose southward, where for 
many a lung age the Atlantic has rolled 
its restless tides and breakers. 

Musing on these records of a dim for- 
gotten past, we once more turn to the last 
spurs of chalk and the isolated Needles. 

ere, with eye quickened to recognize 
what science has to reveal, we trace on 
every feature of the rocky foreground, in- 
scribed in characters that cannot be mis- 
taken, the story of that process of destruc- 
tion which has reduced the Isle of Wight 
to its present diminished proportions. The 
rains, froste, and tempests splinter the 
chalk aboye and the waves gnaw it away 
below. Year by year fresh slices are cut 
off and strewn in fragments over the sea- 
floor by the unwearying surge. ... And thus, 
impressive though tlie scenery was before, 
it now acquires a new interest and signifi- 
cance, when every cliff and pinnacle be- 
comes eloquent to us of a past sostrange, 
so remote, and yet so closely linked with 
our own day by « chain of slow and un- 
broken causation. 
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TEACHING © TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the 
hand-book on Sunday-school g-- 

“Every teacher in Sunday-schoo!l feel 
his work widened in scope by Teading this book. 
Itis by f far the is 
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The Blood Covenant. | 


By H. Clay Trumbuil. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 








One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its mtér-transfusion. 

It was while engaged ip the, preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 
tion. ‘The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 

The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “ blood,”’ “‘life,”’ * life-giving,’ ‘*sacrifice,"’ ‘‘com- 
munion,” meant at the time of the writing. of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 
show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 
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A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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Price, $2.00. For sale by 
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